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Go SourH 
this year 


**The use of travelling is to regulate imag- 
ination by reality and, instead of thinking 
how things may be, to see them as they are.” 

— JOHNSON, 











Why not follow Dr. Johnson's precept this year? 
Break away from the conventional: adventure 
forth to visit new scenes, to see things as they are. 


The fascination of bringing into the orbit of 








reality place names and scenes so vividly described 
in Rider Haggard’s ‘* King Solomon’s Mines.” The 
thrill of following in the footsteps of Livingstone 





















and other famous explorers—these are memories 
that endure. 


Africa presents a variety of new experiences to 
her guests. At one end of the scale there are the 
Greatest River Wonder and the Largest Wild Life 
Sanctuary in existence; at the other, modern cities 
and delightful health resorts where the tempo of 
life is planned for rest, recuperation and amuse- 
ments. Over all the sun spreads his genial influence, 
brightening each and every day throughout the year ™ 
with eight or nine hours of glorious sunshine. 


Full information and descriptive brochures about this 
Dominion can be obtained from the Director, Publicity 
and Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square,” 
London, W.C.2, or the principal Tourist Agencies. , 
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Perfect with Cheese... 
Perfect with Butter... 
... with 2 Glacs 
ne of Wine 
ON EVERY TYRE ' an 


TO BITE THE ROAD! 


The New Dunlop Fort Tyre owes its great safety 
to a unique tread pattern reinforced with 2,000 
“TEETH” to bite the road. No matter how 
treacherous the road surface, how trying the traffic 
conditions, you can rely upon the New Dunlop Fort 


Tyres to answer your brakes with unfailing reliability. 
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‘Three Castles.’ ” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Sino-Japanese conflict—war in fact, though no war 
has been formally declared—is developing on an in- 
creasing scale both in the Peking region and at Shanghai. 
The Shanghai fighting is the more important, both inter- 
nationally and for China herself, but the contest at Nankau, 
north-west of Peking, where the Chinese are stubbornly 
holding a pass of considerable strategic value, will affect the 
development of the campaign over a large area in North China. 
The Shanghai fighting originated nominally in a trifling 
fracas such as formed the excuse for the seizure of Peking, 
and it has now grown to the dimensions of a war on the great 
scale. Immense damage is being done to property both in 
and outside the International Settlement, which cannot 
hope to escape the effects of air-warfare by both sides, Chinese 
artillery fire and salvoes from the Japanese warships moored 
in the Whangpoo river. The Chinese forces are the more 
numerous but the Japanese are assisted effectively by the 
warships’ guns, and reinforcements are on their way from 
Japan. The Japanese aeroplanes, according to reports, which 
may or may not be reliable, from Tokyo, have gained the 
upper hand everywhere. Certainly the most appalling 
carnage wrought so far was the work of bombs dropped, by 
accident or misjudgement, over Shanghai on Sunday from 
Chinese machines. If the fighting continues Japan seems 
likely gradually to establish a hold over Shanghai, and there 
are already indications that if she does she will show small 
respect for other countries’ interests there. 
* * * x 


The question whether the fighting will continue cannot 
remain long unanswered, for if it is not stopped before it has 
gone much further the opportunity of stopping it before one 
side or the other has been decisively beaten will have been 
lost. The British Government has framed a proposal 
Whereby Britain, the United States and France should 
guarantee to protect the Japanese in the International Settle- 
ment conditionally on both Chinese and Japanese withdraw- 





ing all the troops that have in the last few days been added 
to the forces normally on the spot. The first reactions in 
Washington and Paris seem favourable. The Settlement 
police force, with the military reinforcements that are being 
despatched to Shanghai by the Western Powers could make 
good this guarantee, but there is little reason. to believe that 
Japan’s first concern is the safety of her nationals at Shanghai. 
Preparations are in full progress in Tokyo for an extensive 
campaign, one result of which may be to change the whole 
political structure of Japan itself. Far-reaching plans for 
the establishment of State control over industry and finance 
are being evolved, and though the Diet has been summoned 
for September 3rd, it may be only to vote, or hear sentence 
of, its own demise. What particular form of totalitarianism 
will be preferred in Japan is doubtful; a model will not 
necessarily be sought at either Rome or Berlin. But that the 
army chiefs, convinced that they must strike before a China 
growing steadily stronger has grown too strong, will acquire 
a complete, if temporary, predominance at Tokyo seems 
inevitable. Their method may be to exalt the throne and 
ensure that they are the power behind it. 
x x * * 

The Fighting in Spain 

After a lull of five weeks the insurgents have taken the 
offensive on the northern front, and within three days 
captured 20 villages and taken 2,000 prisoners and huge 
quantities of arms. Their most valuable capture is the 
town of Reinosa, which with its armament factories was the 
Basques’ most important source of war material; 40 heavy 
guns nearly completed fell into the insurgents’ hands. Their 
march has already taken them beyond the Basques’ best line 
of resistance. Heavy losses are admitted both in Valencia 
and Barcelona, but no explanation is given of why so little 
support has been sent to the Basques, nor why so valuable a 
possession as Reinosa should have been surrendered so easily ; 
it is possible that the Basque front has already been given up 
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for lost. Yet victory in the north may allow Franco to renew 
his assault on Madrid and to reinforce the blockade of the 
east coast with ships now blockading the Basques. On 
the Madrid front Brunete has been captured again by the 
Government, but this gain is no compensation for the Govern- 
ment’s losses in the north. In Madrid, General Miaja, who 
has returned to his command, is reported to have said that 
the slogan “‘ They shall not pass ” had changed to “‘ We shall 
pass’; but in fact the Government forces seem still not to 
have recovered from the losses of their last offensive. 
*« * * *x 


A Dangerous Highway 


The instructions issued to British warships in the Mediter- 
ranean by the Admiralty on Tuesday are significant. “ If 
any British merchant ship is attacked by a submarine without 
warning, his Majesty’s ships are authorised to counter-attack 
the submarine.”” What is in question, it is to be noted, is 
not attack from the air (in spite of the recent attempt on the 
‘British Corporal’ by aeroplanes admitted by the local 
insurgent authorities at Palma to be insurgent machines) 
but by submarines, and the warning follows immediately on 
news of the attack on a Spanish ship by a submarine bearing 
the insurgent colours near the Dardanelles on Sunday. 
General Franco possesses few submarines and it would be 
surprising to find one of the few operating 1,500 miles 
from its base in an area where no hostile warships could be 
looked for. Passage through the Mediterranean is becoming 
a dangerous business. On Thursday of last week a Danish 
ship was bombed and sunk by an unknown aeroplane south 
of Barcelona. On Friday a French ship was attacked by an 
unknown submarine off the African coast near Bizerta. On 
Saturday a tanker bearing the Panama colours was shelled 
and set on fire off Cape Bon in Tunisia. General Franco 
is evidently bent on preventing petrol from reaching the 
Government forces by sea, and it is by no means certain that 
his admirers outside Spain are refraining from lending him 
illicit assistance. The British warning is studiously vague in 
its terms; it is addressed primarily to the commanders of 
British warships only, but is clearly meant to reach all whom 
it may concern. Valencia openly accuses Italy. 

* * * * 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Nominee 


When, as is expected, Congress in Washington goes into . 


recess at the end of this week, after an unusually prolonged 
session, it will have the satisfaction of knowing that it has 
defeated some of the administration’s most cherished projects, 
checked Mr. Roosevelt’s plan to “pack” the Supreme 
Court, caused a steep decline in the President’s prestige, and 
watched the Conservative Democrats from the Southern States 
break away from his control. Against all this it can be 
small compensation to Mr. Roosevelt that at length the 
Senate has by a large majority approved his choice of 
Senator Hugo Lafayette Black to fill Justice van Devanter’s 
vacant seat on the Supreme Court; but he has largely 
himself to thank. His concentration on the Supreme Court 
issue has removed one obstacle there, but, on the other 
hand, it is Congress itself which now opposes his measures, 
and not the Supreme Court. Senator Black is to all appear- 
ance a purely political choice, for while he is one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s most faithful supporters and one of the promoters 
of the Black-Connery minimum wage Bill, no one has ever 
regarded him as an outstanding lawyer; in the Supreme 
Court he can be depended on to uphold the constitutionality 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s measures, and a Liberal majority is estab- 
lished in the Court in place of a Conservative. 
* * *« * 


Mr. Aberhart and the Constitution 
Mr. Aberhart, the Premier of Alberta, this week refused 
the request of Mr. Mackenzie King, the Federal Prime 


Minister, that he should agree to refer his recent banking 
legislation to the Supreme Court. Its object is to bring 
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provincial banking policy under the control of a Social Cres 
Board, and no expedient of Mr. Aberhart’s can wn 
section 91 of the Canadian Constitution, which explii 
states that “ banking, incorporation of banks, and the ; 
of paper money” are exclusively Federal subjects, 
Tuesday therefore Mr. Mackenzie King announced that hi 
Government had exercised the Federal right of disalioy: 
Mr. Aberhart’s three banking Acts ; it is to be noted that th. 
right has fallen into disuse in recent times, and the F, 
Government could have had recourse to it only with rely. 
tance. What Mr. Aberhart’s next step can be is difficult, 
say. From the text of his letter to Mr. Mackenzie King 
seems clear that, if he intends to continue his fight, he yj 
rest his case, not on law or on finance, where he is weg 
but on an appeal to the “ will of the Province ” and on th 
claim to protect “ a debt-ridden and poverty-stricken people” 
against the wickedness and tyranny of bankers. 

















* * * * 






Assimilation—or Elimination ? 





It is difficult to withhold admiration for the sentimens 
enunciated by Dr. Frick, the German Minister of the Interior, 
on Saturday regarding the treatment of racial minorities by — 
European States. As he looked round (too distant a field of 
vision was selected for it to include German soil) he found § 
the efforts to assimilate and denationalise minorities sharper, 
and, above all, more systematic than ever before. German 
minorities must be preserved and assisted in every country 
where they existed—but only, of course, Nazi minorities, 
“ Renegades ” (e.g., Social Democrats) could not be a bridge 
to understanding between States and civilisations. With 
Germany’s methods with racial minorities in the past four 
years as model the Governments of States containing such 
minorities are doubly fortunate, for they have only to reconcile 
Dr. Frick’s words with Herr Streicher’s actions to finda 
complete guide to their own policy. Herr Henlein, the 
leader of the Sudetendeutsch minority in Czechoslovakia, 
speaking on the same occasion, laid down the sound doctrine 
that minorities must combine loyalty to “‘ their own nation” 
with loyalty to the States in which they lived. On that basis 
the minority problems could be solved. It will be a hopeful 
sign if Herr Hitler endorses the doctrine at Nuremberg next 
month when the Party Congress discusses German unity. 



















* x * * 





Education in India 






In their report on vocational education in India two distin- 
guished officials of the Board of Education, Mr. A. Abbott 
and Mr. S. H. Wood, have made a valuable contribution 
to the study of one of India’s most serious problems. The 
deficiencies of her educational system have long been apparent; 
and added to the weaknesses of a system in itself bad is 
the “sense of frustration’ which comes of the failure of 
thousands of educated Indians to find suitable employment. 
The authors of the report do not pretend that educational 
reform can in itself solve the unemployment problem ; but 
their criticisms of the schools visited are often severe. It 
is not surprising that they should have found much of the 
teaching “lacking both in simplicity and vitality,” since the 
vice of the system has been that instruction has been based 
on an alien, and not Indian, culture. The authors’ proposals, 




















which recommend vocational training as a continuation of f 






a general education given in the schools through the medium 
of the vernaculars, may open a bétter future for the Indian 
educated class. There is no reason why India should not be 4s 
capable of industrial expansion as Japan. For that she wil 
need a supply of men trained in the direction, control, and 
technique of industry, not necessarily schooled in British 
culture. It is to be hoped that these proposals for supplying 
that need will be given the closest attention by the Govert- 
ment of India, at whose request the report has been made, 
and the new provincial governments. 
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Iraq 


After the assassination of the Chief of General Staff, Baqir 


sidki, last. week; Iraq endured a short period of extreme 
; certainty, during which a military coup took place in Mosul, 
or for three days was cut off from telephonic communica- 
. with Baghdad. The uncertainty was ended by the ap- 
ee on Monday of a new Cabinet under Senator 
rai Midfai, and by the withdrawal of the troops which 
had occupied the administrative offices in Mosul. Baqir 
sidki’s dictatorship ended in the same way as it had begun, 
and little regret need be felt for the passing of the murderer 
of the Assyrians ; but his death is Significant, if only because 
it removed from power one who, by his ambitions and ideas, 
united with ability, were capable of unfortunate results ina 
country as delicately placed as Iraq. A brilliant dictator, 
imbued with nationalist ideas, is not a good ruler for a young 
and weak State commanding one of the world’s greatest oil 
fields, and with the closest contacts both with Palestine and with 
the disturbed Arab world. Baqir Sidki’s recent intervention 
in the Palestine conflict was neither helpful nor well-advised ; 
and it is to be hoped that the new Cabinet of moderates 
in Baghdad, with friendly intentions to Great Britain, may 
introduce a less adventurous and ambitious régime. 
* x * x 
Labour’s Pensions Plan 
In its new pensions plan Labour has outlined an objective 
which any Government might be glad to find itself in a 
position to achieve ; and it seems certain that one day, it 
may be in no very distant future, it will be achieved, though 
perhaps not by a Labour Government. Its main proposals are 
to provide a weekly pensior of £1 for a single person and 
35s. for a married couple at the age of 65; to give the same 
pension at the age of 60 to the unemployed certified by the 
Unemployment Assistance Board as unlikely to find work ; 
and in either case to make the pension conditional on retire- 
ment. This is a means both of providing security for 
the old and of relieving the labour market; and both are 
objects which must be aimed at by any progressive political 
policy. The immediate obstacle to achieving them is the cost 
of the plan, estimated at £80,000,000 a year for the next ten 
years, a sum impossible to raise by taxation while armament 
expenditure (which Labour now approves) remains at its 
present height, and representing, if raised by increasing con- 
tributions, a tax of £40,000,000 on industry and a weekly 
payment of 1s. by the worker. Yet these objections are not 
final. Armaments will not always take so large a share of the 
national income ; part of the cost at least of the pensions 
scheme would be offset by savings on unemployment assist- 
ance ; the burden of even so large a plan will not be intolerable 
if shared, as Labour proposes, between the State, the employer 
and the employed. 


* * x * 


The Creation of Social Sense 


A perplexing social problem of today is the mushroom 
growth of new communities, where the inhabitants have 
no tradition, and sometimes few interests in common. 
Important light is thrown on it in the annual report of the 
National Council of Social Service. Since the War twelve 
million people, 30 per cent. of the population of England and 
Wales, have moved their homes. A large proportion have 
settled in new housing estates, where only too often there is 
no centre of social life except a public-house. Nor, unless 
the local authorities act in conjunction with the voluntary 
bodies in the town, is there much hope of this state of things 
being altered.. Happily, the local authorities are becoming 
more acutely aware of this problem, and last year twelve 
hew schemes for community centres were set on foot. That 
the problem is largely psychological does not in any way 
mean that it is not of the utmost practical importance, and 
these twelve should be multiplied rapidly. One other point 
in the report deserves notice. In spite of the fall in unem- 
ployment, the membership of the 1,450 occupational clubs, 


primarily for the unemployed, has remained steady, and the 
analyses of their numbers show one new factor which may 
be of increasing importance. In the more prosperous districts 
men and women who are employed take an active part in 
the club life, and this should gradually break down the 
gravest of the unemployed man’s misfortunes—a feeling 
that he is one of a caste apart, or even an. outcast. 
*x * * * 

A Charter for Nurses 

This autumn the Trades Union Congress will discuss 
the conditions of the nursing profession, and the Daily 
Herald of last Monday gave interesting advance details of the 
proposed Nurses’ Charter. It will recommend a 93-hour 
fortnight, a month’s holiday with pay, and provision for 
sickness and disability. Also there will be an attempt to 
abolish unnecessary restrictions, which, as a medical corre- 
spondent pointed out in recent articles in The Spectator, was 
one of the main reasons for the present serious lack of nurses. 
These proposals should do something to remedy the present 
shortage, but the most important suggestion is that there 
should be compulsory training for all probationer nurses 
before they undertake ward duty, a measure that should 
ensure that the title “‘ nurse ” has a definite standing. The 
problem of nurses “‘who are ambitious to become real 
students” is also recognised in the claim that facilities should 
be given for free training in midwifery, massage, dietetics, 
health visiting and sister tutoring. If the Congress does 
evolve a scheme that can be recognised as practical it will 
have put a useful piece of work to its credit. 

*« * * x 


Population Trends in Scotland 


So much has been heard of the depopulation of the Scottish 
Highlands in recent years that it comes as something of a 
surprise to learn from the new report of the Registrar-General 
for Scotland that the population of the country as a whole 
is computed to have increased between June, 1931, and 
June, 1936, by some 123,000. That is partly due to a decrease 
in overseas migration, though that is probably offset by 
migration from Scotland southwards ; there is still, appar- 
ently, truth in Dr. Johnson’s historic comment on Scotland 
as “‘a land of fine prospects.”” With the general improve- 
ment of employment some increase in the urban population 
might be expected, and no doubt the figures for 1936-7, when 
they are available, will indicate that. But there is some 
significance in the fact that the population outside the large 
and small burghs, after dropping from 1,538,111 in 1921 to 
1,460,461 in 1931, had risen by 1936 to 1,492,400 (estimated). 
Trends in population are as important as actual figures, 
and any tendency towards the repopulation of rural Scotland 
must be watched with interest and satisfaction. The country 
as a whole can probably boast today a population of 5,000,000, 
though no official figures for a later date than June, 1936, are 


available. 
* * * * 


The Dockers’ Pay 

The shilling a day increase in the dockers’ rates of pay 
in ports throughout the country may prove less important 
in the end than the attempts being made, once more, to 
solve the problem of decasualisation. Much of the labour 
in and round the docks can never be regular, for cargo 
boats do not run to schedule like liners, and if loading can 
often be arranged in advance unloading often cannot. Hence 
the inevitable existence of a certain reservoir of casual labour. 
But the evils of the system are flagrant. Dockers must 
necessarily live near their work, ready for a call that may 
come at any moment, and the dockside housing problem 
is usually acute, the health of the family having often to be 
sacrificed because the wage-earner is tethered to his job. 
Decasualisation, if it could be effected, would put an end 
to another evil, for where jobs go largely by foreman’s favour 
means undesirable in varying degree have to be invoked to 
secure that favour. 
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THE COST FOR JAPAN 


Ww?*s has not been declared between Japan and 
China. The Chinese Ambassador at Tokyo and 
the Japanese Ambassador at Nanking have not been 
withdrawn. Yet war on a formidable scale is in progress 
in and around the largest city in China and Japanese 
aeroplanes have repeatedly raided the Chinese capital. 
Japan is mobilising her industry and China her man- 
power. It is a palpably paradoxical situation, and the 
only element of hope consists in the possibility that the 
fighting, which is not technically a war, may die down 
before it grows into a conflict involving the whole of 
the forces of the two countries concerned. If it does 
involve them, will it involve them only? The dangers 
of an alarming extension of hostilities are obvious. 
Japan has clearly chosen her moment with intent. 
Russia, after the recent purge of her generals, is pre- 
sumed to be incapable of giving effect to her sympathies 
and assisting China against Japanese aggression. The 
presumption may be justified, but it is questionable 
whether anyone outside the Soviet Union is accurately 
informed as to that great country’s real potentiality. 
There is no lack of incidents on the Russo-Japanese 
frontier in Asia to supply a casus belli. Suppose Russia 
should decide that she could not afford to see Japan 
acquire in Northern China a strategic position which 
would substantially strengthen her in a future war 
with Russia. Suppose, deciding that, Stalin resolved 
to give China armed support. Would Russia’s oppor- 
tunity for dealing with Japan be Germany’s for dealing 
with Russia? And what would be the effect of that 
on France, on Italy, on Britain ? 


These are not alarmist questions. ‘They are essential 
questions. The assertion that a spark can light a train 
of fire capable of circling the world is based not on 
assumption but on historical fact, and it matters relatively 
little at what point in the circle the spark breaks out. 
Countries like ourselves and the United States may 
declare our neutrality in a Sino-Japanese War, as it is 
right and necessary that we should if we fee! unable 
in existing circumstances to put into operation a League 
Covenant which leaves no room for aloof neutrality, 
but that technical procedure will in itself no more 
guarantee us against implication in the conflict than a 
declaration of neutrality could secure to the International 
Settlement at Shanghai immunity from the combatants’ 
fire. Our commercial and financial interests at Shanghai 
are immense. Our political and commercial and strategic 
interests at Hong-kong are great. We might, in certain 
eventualities, have to choose between sacrificing and 
defending them, and if the defence were against Japan 
the facts of geography might be decisive. Fortunately 
we are not alone in the possession of hostages to fortune 
in Eastern Asia. The interests of the United States in 
China are not less than ours. France has her own 
concession at Shanghai, separate from the International 
Settlement. The Dutch, with their Eastern Indies at 
the mercy of a Japanese fleet, have good reason to’ feel 
concern over any change in the balance of power in 
Eastern waters. A limited number of European States, 
with or without the United States of America, will act 
in concert in relation to questions arising out of the 
Sino-Japanese conflict. 
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Eventualities which it is essential to contemplate 
possible may not materialise. Much depends on Wha 
Japan’s real aims are, and whether before going forth 
battle her rulers have the wisdom to sit down and coyy, 
the cost. Those are two large questions. The occasion 
of the present fighting must not be confounded yit, 
the cause. . The occasion was a local fracas in a smal 
town near Peking, capable, with goodwill, of p¢ 
disposed of in halfa day. That, if relations between th 
two countries were normal, need have kept no diploma 
from his holiday. But relations are far from normal, They 
are governed by one dominating factor, the impressioy 
Japan has created for at least twenty years that she js 
aiming, persistently, untiringly, relentlessly, at a deeper 
and deeper penetration into Chinese territory. He 
hand was fully revealed at the time of the presentation 
of the famous Twenty-One Demands at Peking in 1917, 
when the rest of the world was supposed to be to 
distracted by the European conflict to take notice. The 
Allied Powers did take notice, and those of the demands 
which would virtually have made China a vassal of 
Japan were withdrawn. But the aim was not abandoned, 
In 1931 came the Mukden stroke, and the three Man- 
churian provinces were cut away from Chinese soy- 
ereignty. Since then Japan has pushed systematically, 
ceaselessly, to the south of the Great Wall, pursuing 
her approved method of securing the creation of 
“ autonomous ” governments in province after province, 
Now it would seem even Peking itself is in process of 
being lost to the Central Government of China. A 
moment has to come when Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
and his colleagues must resist or reconcile themselves 
to watching the methodical encroachment continue till 
the very city of Nanking is threatened. 








That moment may be here. If it is, the outcome, 
assuming the struggle to be confined to the two original 
combatants, is likely to be a military defeat of Chin 
and what may prove a disastrous victory for Japan. 
Great as is the progress achieved by Chiang Kai-shek 
in unifying those parts of his country which Japan has 
not yet reached and laying the foundations of a modem 
army, no one can believe China (devoid, incidentally, of 
a navy) capable of holding her own in the field agains 
Japan. But the final issue between Japan and China 
may not be decided by aeroplanes and machine-gun. 
Japan is a country divided and in financial straits. Her 
Chinese policy is shaped not by her civil government but 
by her generals, and, in particular, by a group of younger 
officers in China, who show signs of having taken the 
bit between their teeth. They are not concerned with 
the cost of Chinese wars ; that is for the Finance Minister 
to look after. They have no idea of a long-term policy. 
That a war which defeated China would mean the loss 
to Japan of the indispensable Chinese market is a 
doctrine outside the range of their philosophy. A letter 
on a later page of this issue from a writer who knows 
Japan well and sympathises with many of her aspirations 
shows how essential to her welfare it is that the pre- 
dominance of the civil over the military authorities 
shall be established. That will certainly not happen 
while war is being waged. Any nation can be rallied 
in such conditions to the existing régime. The moment 
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So 
of disillusion and financial stringency comes later, 
though the stringency is acute enough in Japan already. 
part of Japan’s purpose clearly is to gain possession of 
the mineral wealth of Northern China, and her resources 
may thus to some extent be relieved. But that will at 
the best be a delayed return, involving heavy and long- 
continued capital expenditure, and meanwhile the costs 


of a campaign in China have to be met out of a budget 
already heavily in deficit. Economic co-operation between 
Japan and China based on mutual confidence and respect 
for one another’s rights would be of the highest advantage 
to both countries. But every article in Japan’s policy, 
as shaped by her controlling generals, postpones indefi- 
nitely the creation of such confidence. 


UNIVERSITIES AND EMPLOYMENT 


NE of the most important aspects of contemporary 
university life in this country is discussed in a 
report published this week by the National Union of 
Students on the problem of employment among univer- 
sity graduates. To students themselves no problem 
could be more real. No one with any experience of 
them could ignore that slight feeling of uneasiness about 
the future, that sub-conscious sense of insecurity, which 
occasionally afflicts even the liveliest of undergraduates ; 
and indeed, in the circumstances of today, they would 
be more foolish than undergraduates commonly are 
if they did not occasionally wonder what they were going 
to do with the advantages which a University education is 
presumed to confer. A recent correspondence in The 
Times has insisted rather too much on the distractions 
of pleasure in the Universities today, especially Oxford 
and Cambridge, on the evils of motor-cars, cinemas, 
cocktail parties and similar distractions. In fact, such 
dangers are superficial only; and most university 
teachers today would probably say that the greatest 
distraction of all is the seriousness and concentration 
with which their pupils take to politics rather than 
learning. It is not hard to relate this interest with the 
awareness that for many of them, unless things are 
changed, the future will be a hard one ; especially since 
the charm of political activity became most appreciated 
when the coming of the slump taught even under- 
graduates that the future would not be all cakes and ale. 
They have not forgotten that lesson in the boom, even 
though others may have. 


The conclusions they draw may be dismissed by some 
as unimportant. But it is well to remember how much 
the same ideas, among students in other countries, 
have contributed, or may still contribute, to catastrophic 
political changes. Certainly the conditions may differ. 
The proportion of university graduates to the rest of 
the population may be lower in this country than else- 
where, and suitable employment more plentiful. Yet, 
how many of Herr Hitler’s early followers were dis- 
illusioned and embittered students, and how much of 
India’s political unrest is due to the staggering amount of 
unemployment among the educated classes, are questions 
no one can consider without feeling some concern for 
the products of our own Universities. The problem 
is in any case difficult to formulate, for as the in- 
troduction to the report emphasises, all enquiries 
are handicapped by a lack of adequate statistics and any 
conclusions must be tentative. But enough is 
Known to justify the demand for “a more efficient and 
co-ordinated system of appointments boards and officers 
throughout the universities” ; at least such a system, of 
which only the beginnings exist at present, might supply 
some of the statistics which could throw light on the 
scope of she problem. The conclusions drawn in the 


report do not pretend to be final, but they indicate 
that unemployment is less serious among graduates 
in this country than elsewhere, that it is highest among 
candidates for the teaching profession, and that the 
problem of unemployment may be less important than 
that of “ misemployment,” that is of work which is 
unsuitable and gives no adequate recompense for the 
time and money which has been spent on training. 


The high percentage of unemployment among those 
wishing to become teachers is in itself interesting, all 
the more because, as the report says, many enter that 
profession without any desire or vocation for it; the 
number of unemployed teachers is probably no higher 
than that of the employed who find no pleasure or 
satisfaction in their work. It is easy to say simply 
that students should be dissuaded from becoming 
teachers ; certainly it is true that our present system of 
State-aided grants is a direct incentive to crowding an 
already overcrowded profession, and is today an 
anachronism. But perhaps an even greater incentive 
is to be found in the security which the profession offers 
once it has been entered. It offers security of tenure, 
a safe if moderate wage, a certain social status, a pension 
for old age, advantages which for most people outweigh 
other considerations. It is worth while to relate this 
consideration to the results, inconclusive though they 
are, of an enquiry made among her constituents by Miss 
Eleanor Rathbone, M.P. for the Northern Universities. 
Unemployment was found to be small; “ misemploy- 
ment” more frequent; the greatest response was 
in answer to the question whether they were in favour 
of “ black-coated insurance” and of raising the salary 
limit of unemployment insurance. It is, no doubt, the 
demand for security which is felt here that accounts 
also for the excessive numbers who, especially in Scotland 
and Wales, drift mechanically into teaching as a pro- 
fession in life. 

It may well be said that, if graduates demand security, 
so also do all men today, and indeed in reading this 
report one is struck by the similarity between employ- 
ment problems among graduates and among other men ; 
it emphasises how little the products of the Universities 
today are a class apart. When Newman wrote his 
Idea of a University he took it for granted, at least, 
that the idea was to produce a type of mind in some way 
distinctive, and necessarily exceptional, in its sensitive- 
ness and its general culture. It did not occur to him, 
rightly, that such distinction might have to justify itself, 
as apparently it must, by its power to guarantee those 
who have it a living wage, and indeed, because it must 
include a return on investment, a higher wage than the 
average, and the higher social status which is supposed 
to be the perquisite of a “ university man.” By what 
standard can it be said that, let us say, manual labour ts 
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** misemployment ”’ for a graduate unless it is presumed 
that culture, education,-are incompatible with such an 
occupation ? Or is, let us say, cooking misemployment 
for a “ university woman ”’? It is hard to think of an art 
which more lacks culture in this country, or to which it 
could be more usefully applied. It is to be feared that 
the men and women who have acquired University 
degrees, who have “ done ” English, history, mathematics 


NE startling, perhaps I should say appalling, sentence in 
a despatch from Times correspondent at Shanghai one 
day this week has, so far as I have seen, provoked no comment 
anywhere. ‘‘ From one aeroplane,” he wrote, “ two bombs 
were seen to drop where Tibet Road crossed Avenue Edward 
VII. Then followed immediately a huge belch of red flame 
and a tremendous explosion. These two bombs killed 450 
persons and wounded 850. They also destroyed 12 motor- 
cars.’ Another pair, dropped elsewhere, produced similar 
though rather less devastating, results. It was estimated 
that in last week’s air exercises over London some 20 per cent. 
of the bombers reached their objective—say 40 out of 200 
in a normal attack in a future war. When all allowance is 
made for the congestion of a Chinese city and the absence 
of effective shelter the possibilities opened up by the object- 
lessons spread before us are, to repeat, appalling. Inciden- 
tally, a new danger is suggested if there is anything in the 
explanation of the Chinese aviators that the bombs responsible 
for the carnage were not released by them, but fell because 
the bomb-racks were injured by anti-aircraft fire. That 
may be technically impossible, but no expert seems to have 
said so. Air-bombing may some day be prohibited by 
international convention, but it is hard to believe that a 
nation in extremities would refrain from resorting to a weapon 
so potent unless it were certain that its action would bring on 
it not merely retaliation by its enemy but collective punish- 
ment. 
* * * x 
Reasonably devoid though I hope I am of malice and 
uncharitableness—envy I am not prepared completely to 
condemn or abjure—I rejoice unfeignedly to see that thanks 
to the activity of the Sussex police a number of vandals in 
that county (in, but probably not of, it) have been run in 
and fined for leaving litter about. I wish the Surrey police 
would act likewise. In spite of all the attempts to teach this 
nation civilised behaviour, a task in which the B.B.C. plays 
a commendable part, the litter nuisance is as bad as ever. 
The root of it is gross selfishness. “‘ The place was clean for 
us ; what does it matter to us if it is left dirty for someone 
else ?”’ Litter-vandals are not unique in that. There used 
to be a notice on the tops of busses and trams requesting 
smokers to occupy the rear seats. It is rarely seen now, pre- 
sumably because it never had the least effect. So stale smoke 
is regularly blown back from the front seats into the faces 
of people who hate it. Why not definitely prohibit smoking 
in the first four or five seats ? And why not post a policeman 
at a bus-stop now and then to subject people who drop 
their tickets in the street to the ignominy of picking them up 
again and putting them in a litter-basket or their pockets ? 
* = * x 
The Bishop of Gloucester is a noted scholar and theologian, 
but his utterances on public affairs are not as a rule con- 
spicuously progressive. I am not surprised, therefore, to 
see him strenuously opposing the idea of a World Council 
of the Churches, as commended to the Edinburgh Conference 
on Faith and Order by the Archbishop of York. That a 
World Council of the Churches might fail to achieve either 
effective unity or effective action is possible enough, and 
I can well understand criticisms directed against it on that 
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or what not think such occupations beneath them, Yq 
Newmian’s idea at least cannot and was never 

to be a commercial advantage ; it still underlies oy 
conception of a university, but it is incompatiby 
with Universities which are meant first of gj , 
train students for “‘jobs”’; and until, by whatever 
the conflict is solved, the universities will be serioyy 
failing in their mission. 
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score. But what Dr. Headlam appears to fear js not it 
failure but its success. It might, he holds, be a source ¢j 
serious friction between nations and a cause of war rathe 
than a preventive of war. He would certainly not abjure 
faith in a Church Universal, transcending all natiogy 
divisions and dissensions. But even if the unity withiy 
the Church is primarily spiritual, it is hard to see on why § 
ground the outward forms of unity should be denied i, © 
The more the Christian Church throughout the world oy & 
show itself united, the. wider and the deeper the support it 
will command. 














* * *« * a 

We had not really got accustomed yet to calling Jan} 
Macpherson Lord Strathcarron, though he had held his | 
peerage for over a year. Bad health had compelled him to) 







drop out of the main stream of politics—he had held no a 





Ministerial office since 1922—and his Chief Secretaryship 
for Ireland in the two troubled years 1918-1920 had been 
half-forgotten. He was Scots through and through and 
would have made an admirable Secretary for Scotland © 
In earlier years he reviewed regularly for The Spectator, 
and till quite recently articles on Scottish subjects have 
appeared from time to time in its columns. When he went 
to the Irish Office, after having, as Under-Secretary for War, 
been called on to deal with certain resorts in towns behind the 
lines in France, they said in Dublin “‘ They’re sending us th F 


man who made the half-world safe for democracy.” 
* * * * 












“She, her poodle, is the envy of Bath.” With whit 4 





inspiration is the assertion charged. The envy of Bath. 





Theme how admirable for a poem, or an essay, or a novel, F 





with the choice of eighteen centuries for epoch. Who ws F 
she ? A Roman maiden? A dowager ogling Beau Nash? — 
A gouty general’s bewitching daughter in the ninetec F 
thirties ? Why not, for that matter, make her all three? 
Literary aspirants are thick enough on the ground. Buta 
Iright? Is it she, after all, or her poodle (named, obvioush, F 
Oliver), on whom languishing eyes in Circus, Crescent and & 
Pump-room are turned? To be honest, it may be either. 
They are alternatives. “‘ She is the envy of Bath”; “he F 
poodle is the envy of Bath’; you can have it as you will > 
Who said it, anyway? I have no idea. 














indicate ; then you will know as much as I do. 
* x *« * 






So the dockers have got another bob. I describe the rise 





thus advisedly, to put it in right relation with the famow 7 
“ dockers’ tanner’? won after the historic strike of 1889, 7 






when the men’s cause was championed by Cardinal Manning, 





John Burns and Ben Tillett. Manning has been dead for ; 
forty-five years, but Mr. Burns at 79 and Mr. Tillett at 77 F 
Mr. Burns, who has an eye for effect, shows F 






are still active. 
visitors to his house on Clapham Common three mementos 
which he keeps, or kept, together in a wardrobe—a walking- 
stick given him by King Edward VII; the scarlet gown of 
his honorary doctorate at, I think, Glasgow ; and the faded 
old straw hat in which he fought the dockers’ strike. 

JANUS. 








But look up 
“envy” in the Concise Oxford Dictionary, as I did for F 
reasons that an earlier paragraph in this column ma | 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN RUSSIA 


By H. S. MARCHANT 


HE latest batch of political executions at Moscow 
raises one question of general interest, equally 
mystifying to the outside world and yet, I think, not incom- 
prehensible for those who have had some experience of 
modern Soviet life. It is the question of the attitude of the 
Soviet people as a whole to crime. How are we to account 
for these outbursts of war-time barbarism amongst a people 
whose ideology is in the main humanitarian ? 

I remember my own feelings of bewilderment on one 
occasion when I first went to the Soviet Union. I had 
just made the first of several visits to Bolshevo, a model 
prison, far more humane, more humanitarian, than any 
other prison in the world, and only a few miles away I came 
upon a group of political prisoners at work on the Moscow- 
Volga canal. At Bolshevo I had seen thieves, bandits and 
murderers living happy normal lives with their wives and 
families, and here on the Moscow-Volga canal were men 
and women whose only crime was that they were suspected 
of a Right—or for that matter a Left—deviation in politics, 
toiling with pick and shovel in the knowledge that those 
who persisted in thinking other than as the Government 
thought would be shot. Here were two institutions repre- 
senting two different attitudes of the Soviet Union towards 
crime, geographically only a few miles, but ideologically 
apparently poles, apart. 

Bolshevo is only one of an increasing number of self- 
governing labour communes where some 3,000 criminals, 
most of them recidivists, work and play under conditions 
almost identical with that of any other Soviet colony. It 
is a prison without warders, police or walls, to which no 
social stigma, no music-hall value attaches. It is a prison 
with a waiting-list; for inmates stay on for choice long 
after their sentence has expired. Crime is treated as a 
disease caused by faulty environment and frustration ; 
criminals are poor unfortunates who have never had a chance. 
Bolshevo sets out to give them a fair chance, a purpose in 
life, an environment in which to sublimate that sense of 
frustration. 

I remember one young bandit now working in the Bolshevo 
ski factory, who thawed sufficiently as time went on to tell 
me something about himself. He said he had never had 
any parents—which seemed unlikely even in a Brave New 
World such as the Soviet Union. He had had to steal to 
keep alive from the age of ten, and though he had never 
learnt to read or write I think he summed up the atmosphere 
of Bolshevo better and certainly more briefly than I can 
hope todo. ‘‘ It’s nice here,”’ he said ; ‘‘ no one is after you.” 

I am willing to admit that some of what I saw at Bolshevo, 

even though I was free to wander round and talk to inmates 
at will, might perhaps be written off as window-dressing, 
pour épater le bourgeois. Nevertheless the experiment as 
a whole impressed me more than any other social, political 
or economic venture that I came across between Archangel 
and the Turkish border. They had, I felt, achieved what 
our Borstal System is aiming to accomplish in a hundred 
years’ time. Their statistics of success, like all Soviet 
statistics, were not above suspicion, but whether the large 
percentage of cures officially claimed by the commune is 
exaggerated or not is beside the point. The importance of 
the experiment lies in the underlying principle that crime 
is a disease, and that the Soviet authorities are treating it 
as such. Their contention is that an imperfect society has 
caused the criminal’s downfall, and it is therefore not the 
criminal but society which must make amends. And this 
it must do by curing the criminal of the disease it has given 
him—a thoroughly enlightened principle equally applicable 
presumably to every type of criminal. But where shall we 
find it in camps for political prisoners ? 





Accurate unbiased information on life in a political con- 
centration camp is practically unobtainable. An eminent 
American penologist—the only foreigner, I think, who has 
ever been invited to inspect a political concentration camp— 
told me on her return to Moscow that her impression com- 
pared favourably with reports circulated abroad; the 
prisoners, she said, had their recreation rooms and theatre 
and were adequately housed and fed. Relatives of political 
prisoners, however, who had visited a husband, brother or 
wife in Siberia, gave me a less favourable account. From 
their stories it was clear that political prisoners were never 
allowed to forget that they were the scum of the Soviet 
Union, and that if their lives had so far:been spared, that 
was merely because able-bodied men and women helping 
to complete the Five Year Plan were more useful to the 
State than frozen or bullet-ridden corpses. Should they 
give sufficient proof of a sincere change of heart, then they 
might count on more consideration, more humane treat- 
ment, even remission of sentence, but as obstacles in the 
way of the progress of Soviet Socialism they had no right 
to mercy, no real right to exist. 

The general reaction throughout the Union to the recent 
executions suggests that this indeed is the official attitude. 
Political criminals are not to be treated, they are to be 
exterminated. The country as a whole cries out for their 
extermination. Children all over the Union vote “ death 
to the traitors,” newspapers exhaust the ample resources 
of the Russian language in their frenzied search for stronger 
and yet stronger invective ; telegrams pour in to the Kremlin 
from every Soviet Institution in terms that must scorch 
the paper they are written on. 

We in the West of Europe may well find it difficult to 
believe in the sincerity of the Bolshevo type of experiment 
in a country where public opinion finds much expression. 
And yet to the Bolshevik mind there is no contradiction in 
their attitude to crime. It is merely the grim logic of 
Marxism, pushed to its illogical conclusion by the frenzy 
of a cruel, peasant, Slav people. 

To a Marxist the crime that sends a man to Bolshevo is 
an entirely different thing from a so-called political crime. 
A murderer running amok with an axe is unlikely to kill 
more than a very limited number of people. His crime 
affects—directly at any rate—only a few. He can then be 
experimented on with little risk to the vast majority. He 
can be given a fair chance, which, after all, it is the Marxism 
project to provide for every man or woman. A political 
criminal, however, is one who by negligence, disobedience 
or anti-State activities encompasses the death of the many. 
He may fail as a factory manager and thus hold up delivery 
of necessities for the people; his negligence as a railway 
man may cause confusion in transport, and food will rot 
at the depots in the Ukraine which is urgently needed in 
Moscow. His activity as a counter-revolutionary may 
bring about the re-establishment of the Capitalist system, 
which to the Bolshevik is tantamount to the spiritual death 
of the whole toiling 180 millions. There must be then, 
they contend, two distinct codes, even though border-line 
cases may arise, one by which to judge man’s relation to 
man, another—quite different—by which to judge man’s 
relation to the State. That, it seems to me, is the crux of 
the whole problem. 

In fairness to Marxism, however, we must not forget 
that other totalitarian States—with aims diametrically opposed 
to those of Marx—have in the past few years given ample 
proof of the same attitude to man and his relation to the 
State. The infamous Nazi purge of June 30th, 1934, bears 
a grim resemblance to recent events in the Soviet Union. 

I shall always remember the reply of a Red Army Officer 
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when I complained to him of the barbarism of the G.P.U. 
methods. ‘‘ You cannot consider individuals,” he said, “ not 
even your own flesh and blood, when the success or failure 
of your whole country and the faith you stand for is at stake. 
No ordinary standards of human relationship will suffice. 
If we are attacked from within or without, that is war, and 
we all shoot traitors and spies in war, pour encourager les 
autres. Get used to that idea and you may begin to under- 
stand us here.” 

There is too much Eastern blood in Soviet veins for us 


By E. 


T is with the local rather than the general implications 
of what is happening at Shanghai that I propose to 
deal mainly here, for with the latter most people are familiar. 
Nobody needs to be told that what is happening in Shanghai 
has been occasioned by events in North China, where for 
weeks China.and Japan have been virtually at war. Nor 
is it necessary to dwell upon the fact that fighting in the north 
is the inevitable outcome of the policy which Japan has 
been pursuing since 1931. A contribution worth making, 
perhaps, to everybody’s knowledge of this, however, is the 
fact that when I was revisiting the Far East eighteen months 
ago highly placed Japanese stated quite definitely that 
North China had become essential to Manchukuo. When 
they were asked whether south North China was likely 
to become in the same sense essential to north North China 
they answered blandly that that would depend on circum- 
stances. 


Another general implication to which even less space 
need be given is the fact that, if they are right who say that 
what Japan is primarily seeking in North China is a corridor 
for use against Russia, Russia is likely to be considering 
at this moment whether she should help China or not. 
I leave it to experts in European relations to say what the 
European consequences of a positive decision on her part 
would be. A third general implication can at this stage 
be adumbrated only. But that does not mean that it has 
no real existence. It is this, that if there is to be a prolonged 
struggle between China and Japan, involving the institution 
by the latter of a blockade, such blockade would be ineffective 
as long as Hong-kong, of which Kowloon forms part, remained 
open. And Hong-kong, as everybody knows, is part of the 
British Empire. Fourthly, the relationship between the 
disorganisation of Shanghai’s trade, which is more than 
half China’s total foreign trade, and world economic con- 
ditions needs no more than mention. 


With that we pass to local implications. Just as Shanghai 
is China’s chief commercial centre, so too is it the mainstay of 
her financial system. Government and Governments every- 
where depend on finance. The centre of a country’s govern- 
ment may be moved : China’s not improbably will be. When 
I was in China in 1935 I was told in well-informed quarters 
that plans had been made to move the centre, in just such 
circumstances as those that have now arisen, to Chéngtu, the 
capital of Szechuan province. It was reported some time ago 
that a large sum in Chinese dollars had been transferred to 
Hong-kong. Not improbably similar transfers have been 
made to Chéngtu and elsewhere. But the goose that lays most 
of China’s monetary eggs is Shanghai, most of th: less 
important layers being also open to seizure by the Japanese 
Navy. It is certain that without these eggs—or substitutes 


for them from outside China—the administrative capacities 
of the Chinese Government, wherever centred, must be 
greatly diminished—including, naturally, under the term 
maintenance of military forces. 

Such diminution need not necessarily mean governmental 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF SHANGHAI 


M. GULL 





in England to understand the Soviet people in their Presen 
stage of development. Their capacity for frenzied lens 
unscrupulous cunning in their relations with interna] ani 
external enemies combined with the boundless enthusiasn, 
and spontaneous generosity they show their friends canny 
be measured with an ordinary European yard-stick. Ai 
to this the fact that the vast majority of Soviet Citizens an 
peasants, still smarting under former injustices, and you 
may begin to realise the power of the emotional urge behing 
these public outbursts. 


collapse. One of China’s most valuable assets in a situatioy 
such as the present one is her long experience in decentralic:. 
tion. If one could also say that she had no rural problems : 
that the bulk of her immense population was Politically cop. 
scious in the modern sense ; and that it was made of the heroic 
stuff of which indomitable fighters are composed, one might 
discount fears of civil dissension, and think that local adminis. 
tration would hold the country together and see it through a 
prolonged guerilla warfare. But in fact one can affirm none 
of these things. Governmental collapse, therefore, cannot 
be said to be improbable. There are many who would say 
that it is certain. But as those who say this have also been 
saying that in no circumstances would China fight Japan, one 
does not feel precluded from taking a more hopeful view. 
Such a view, however, is not incompatible with the belief 
that, if peace terms can be devised that will enable China 
genuinely to save her face, she is likely to prefer them to the 
alternative of a prolonged struggle. 


Another local implication is the harm, probably the 
irreparable harm, which is being done to the International 
Settlement in Shanghai. To say that its history and that of 
Shanghai are one and the same, as some people appear to 
think, is to ignore the fact that one of the Chinese sections 
of the port—the Chinese city, which lies to the south of the 
foreign sections—was a walled town in the age of Wycliffe. 
It is also to lose sight of what at the moment is, perhaps, a 
more interesting fact, namely, that as early as the sixteenth 
century Shanghai had fights with the Japanese. The Shanghai 
which has been under fire for the past week, and from which 
British subjects are being evacuated, did not begin life unt! 
1843—in inauspicious circumstances, for it was the child of 
conflict between China and ourselves. 


In that year, by virtue of the Treaty of Nanking which 
ended the conflict, the port was opened to foreign trade, 
since when Shanghai’s history has been inseparable from 
that of the International Settlement. That is not literally 
the case, because the international nature of the Settlement 
was not formally recognised until 1854. The 180 acres, 
however, which were allotted to British merchants for 
residence and trade and increased to 470 acres in 1848, soon 
became the home also of other nationals, notably Americans. 
This occurred notwithstanding an arrangement meade by 
our authorities with those of China that persons of other 
nations wishing to acquire land in our area must first obtain 
our Consul’s consent. Authorities differ whether _ this 
provision was ignored because of our preference for sharing 
things with other people, or because the provision was 
challenged by the Americans. Certainly when a similar 
provision contained in arrangements made by the French 
in 1849 for an area south of ours—close to the Chinese city— 
was published, exception was promptly registered, though 
whether by the British and American Consuls together, or 
by the American Consul alone, is another point in doubt. 


In any event, in 1854 a new instrument of government 
for our area, known as Land Regulations, was agreed to by 
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the Chinese and the British, French and American Consuls. 
These Regulations omitted a provision contained in an earlier 
set of 1845 disallowing houses or lands to be rented to 
Chinese. For, owing to the disorders of the Taiping 
Rebellion, large numbers of Chinese refugees had flocked 
into the Settlement, and financial considerations pointed to 
the desirability of converting them into tenants. A little 
Jater the French Consul withdrew his signature from the 
Regulations, and a separate set for his area was promulgated 
in 1866. In the meanwhile, however, the Americans who 
had delimited an area north of ours, now known as Hongkew, 
decided to throw in their lot with us, while the French, 
though possessed of an area of their own, retained participa- 
tion in ours. Thus the Settlement was fully internationalised. 

Today this fact is embodied in a Municipal Council of 
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five Britons, two Americans, two Japanese and five Chinese. 
The first nine are annually elected by all non-Chinese rate- 
payers, the Chinese by their own people. The Council is 
not under the control of the British, or any other, Govern- 
ment alone. It is largely independent, being subject under 
certain circumstances to the Consular Body. Its members, 
moreover, are amenable only to the jurisdiction of their 
respective Courts. Sovereignty over the land of the Inter- 
national Settlement, as of the so-called French Concession, 
remains with China. Two of the groups concerned in this 
complicated mechanism are now fighting one another so 
fiercely that a large section of the third and most important— 
ourselves—is being evacuated. Ultimately Japan’s forces 
will take Shanghai. She is unlikely to reinstate the existing 
régime. 


FLIGHT AT HIGH ALTITUDES 


By F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


AN’S vertical range of expansion is but small. He 
M has not yet descended as far as two miles below the 
surface of the earth and the greatest height he has attained 
is some fifteen miles. His recent victory over the lower 
air has been consolidated and there is every reason to believe 
that his insatiate thirst for speed will lead him in the next 
decade to the conquest of higher realms. 


The lowest six or seven miles of air are damp, cloudy and 
turbulent. The aeroplane which navigates it encounters 
the obstacles and dangers of fog, cloud, thunderstorms, 
jrregular air-currents and the condensation of ice upon 
the wings: these factors, directly or otherwise, cause a 
number of accidents. Above this lower layer of air lies the 
tropopause or substratosphere and above it, from seven to 
ten miles up, begins the stratosphere, the conquest of which 
is challenging the designers of aircraft. The actual stratosphere 
has but rarely been reached, but the sub-stratosphere, 30,000- 
35,000 feet up, is now daily reconnoitred by aeroplanes for 
the sake of weather observations. 


If an aeroplane could be designed to make long flights at 
say §0,000 feet, it would in a number of respects be far better 
off than the aeroplane flying at the normal height of 5,000- 
10,000 feet. In the stratosphere there is little or no weather. 
The rarefied air blows steadily, often with high velocities, 
and by selecting a suitable level a favourable wind can 
often be found. Only the most tenuous clouds exist there, 
while fog and thunder are unknown. The heavenly bodies 
are always in sight, making navigation very easy. The 
air contains hardly any moisture and so condensation of 
ice on the wings is impossible. The density of the air 
ten and a half miles up, is only about one-tenth of its value 
at ground-level, and this means that the resistance of the 
air to the passage of the aeroplane is greatly diminished ; 
the aeroplane which could be propelled at 180 m.p.h. near 
ground level could by the same power, be propelled at 
550 m.p.h. in the stratosphere. To the “ stratoplane ” New 
York might be only five hours from London. 


The difficulties of such flights are very considerable and 
relate to both the man and the machine. Provided that no 
sharp turns are made, a speed of 650 m.p.h., which is thought 
to be the limit attainable, puts no extra strain on the pilot. 
The earth after all is carrying us along its orbit at 65,000 m.p.h. 
The speed is steady and we do not feel it. The chief difficulties 
affecting the human element are first the lack of air and, 
secondly, the low temperature. At ten and a half miles up, 
the barometer stands at about three inches, and unconscious- 
ness would supervene in a few seconds unless air at higher 
Pressure were supplied. The practical solutions are a pressure- 
Suit (a sort of diving dress) or a hermetically-sealed cabin. 
In a stratosphere plane now under construction a pump driven 


by the engine compresses the outer air and supplies it to 
the cabin at 6 Ibs. per square inch. This reproduces the 
conditions of pressure at about 10,000 feet, at which elevation 
most passengers feel comfortable. The whole of the interior 
of the cabin is exposed to this pressure and it must, therefore, 
be of substantial construction and the windows and doors 
must have air-tight joints. 

The temperature in the stratosphere varies from — 40° F. 
to —110° F., being warmest.over the Poles and coolest over 
the equator. These more than Arctic conditions are set off 
by continuous brilliant sunshine which may have a con- 
siderable warming effect on the aeroplane, though not on 
the air around it. Icarus, pioneer of aviation, flew too near 
the sun, the heat of which caused a mechanical failure. 
The modern Icarus is more likely to fear the cold, for, 
although the warming of a closed cabin presents no difficulty, 
the effect of intense cold upon engine parts and controls 
may give some trouble. The psychological effect of flying 
in brilliant sunshine is not to be neglected, though if flights 
at 15 miles height are made, the sight of a blazing sun in a 
grey-black sky may be disconcerting. The blue colour of 
the sky is due to the scattering of sunlight by the air, and 
as we leave more and more of the air below us the sky 
deepens to dark blue, violet and finally black. 


The construction of an aeroplane for use at great heights 
is a difficult problem. It would be no great task to design 
a machine which would fly efficiently in air of density only 
one-tenth of that at ground-level; the trouble is rather 
that our plane, designed to operate in rarefied air, must take 
off and climb through ordinary air for which it would be 
wholly unsuited. An aeroplane for rarefied air should have 
a very large wing-span, for the thin air exerts little lifting 
force. It requires an airscrew of coarse pitch whose blades 
shall be able to “‘ bite on” this tenuous stuff. The problem 
can in part be solved by the modern invention of an airscrew 
whose blades can be turned about their long axis so as to 
vary the pitch. A telescopic wing has also been suggested. 

There seems little doubt that stratosphere flight will 
become a commonplace in the next ten years, and already 
some ardent spirits have begun to contemplate the attain- 
ment of yet more distant realms. Fifty miles above the 
earth there is only a trace of air, its pressure being about 
one seventy-thousandth of that at ground-level—about as 
good a vacuum as a decent laboratory air-pump would give 
us. There is nothing here which would appreciably resist 
an aeroplane: nor is there anything which might sustain 
its wings or be grasped by its airscrew. 

Here enter the devotees of the rocket. 


The rocket 


needs no ambient air for its propulsion, for it pushes against 
the gas that it produces. 


Attempts to propel cars and 
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aeroplanes by rockets have not been particularly successful. 
The rockets are apt to explode and steering is exceedingly 
difficult. None the less, experiments are proceeding. Dr. 
Goddard in the U.S.A. has experimented with a rocket 
containing a mixture of light petrol and liquid oxygen. It 
weighed only 5 Ibs. and exerted for 20 seconds no less than 
1,030 horse-power. A compromise between the engine and 


the rocket is being tried in the U.S.S.R., the principle being 


the use of an engine to reach the stratosphere and of rocket 
tubes to propel the machine once it is there. A rocket- 
propelled vehicle offers the only: possibility of interplanetary 
travel. It is possible to visualise a rocket of many hundreds 
of tons weight which should impel a car, weighing perhaps 


a dozen tons, with velocity high enough to carry it be 
the earth’s gravitational field: other subsidiary 
might avail for steering. But it seems quite impossible 
that the rocket charge needed for coming back again could 
be carried, for no chemical mixture has enough energy t 
lift its own weight beyond the earth’s gravitational field, 

The difficulties are so enormous and our present Progress 
towards solving them is so puny, that the conjectured 
inhabitants of Mars and Venus may feel safe from Man fo, 
at least a hundred years. And, gazing at the spectacle of 
Europe and the Far East, do we really wish to stock anothe; 
planet with the organism we have so confidently nameq 
homo sapiens ? 


GERMANY’S NEW RELIGION 


WAS reading lately a remarkable little book, entitled 
Germany's New Religion.* In the space of about 
one hundred and fifty pages it contains lectures by three 
professors of the University of Tiibingen. One of them, 
Wilhelm Hauer, was at Oxford before the War, and took 
a First Class in Litterae Humaniores in 1914. He is now 
the prophet and leader of the German Faith Movement 
(or, as he would prefer to call it, the “ Germanic”’ or “ Indo- 
Germanic”), which would steep the faith of all who belong 
to the German race in the tradition of their own indigenous 
blood and feeling. The other two, Karl Heim and Karl 
Adam, are both older men, now in their sixties. Heim, 
who was once secretary of the body which corresponds in 
Germany to our own Student Christian Movement, is one 
of the great theologians of the Lutheran Church. Adam is 
a Catholic, versed in the writings of St. Augustine, and a 
most moving and eloquent writer. It is an education to 
compare the writings of the three Professors. 


Hauer, the prophet of Germanic religion, has not 
brought away from Oxford any very fixed principles, or a 
very lucid intelligence. He gushes easily into the infinite. 
He is an admirable example of what Karl Adam, in his 
penetrating lecture on “ Jesus Christ and the Spirit of the 
Age,” calls the influence of the Zeitgeist, which “in each 
age furnishes a strong temptation to falsify the genuine 
picture of Jesus.” The temptation which has come upon 
Hauer is the temptation of what I should call the spirit of 
German Romanticism, especially in its most recent form 
of an enthusiastic misconception of the realities of race. 
He desires a new Christianity which will either eliminate 
Christ, or, at any rate, eliminate the Semitic accretion which 
has grown around His figure. He is not clear which alter- 
native he really desires. In one passage he says that “ the 
general impression He makes does not suit our genius : 
despite all its heights and depths, it is and remains alien ; 
and there can thus plainly be no other guide for a man 
of German Faith than the primal religious capacity of his 
nation.”” In another passage, only two pages later, he is 
content to say that “all depends on the question whether 
Jesus can be freed from the throttling grip of Near Eastern 
and Semitic ideas.” 

There is indeed a general confusion about Hauer’s 
argument. On the one hand he wants a faith coter- 
minous with the whole spread of the Germanic race— 
a faith, he specifically says, not German, but Germanic 
or even Indo-Germanic. On the other hand, he is again 
and again purely German, national, and even étatiste. 
“Nothing is more sacred than the unity of Germany ” : 
“we believe that God has laid a great task on our nation, 
and that he has therefore revealed himself specially in its 
history and will continue to do so.” The same general 





* Allen and Unwin, 5s. The translators, who also write a balanced 
and illuminating introduction, are Professor Scott-Craig and Mr. 
R. E. Davies, Chaplain of Kingswood School, Bath. 


By DR. ERNEST BARKER 








woolliness appears in other connexions. Hauer is convinced 
that he is the apostle of Freedom and the champion of 
Toleration; but he cannot tolerate Protestant and Catholic 
schools, which he feels: to be “an unbearable yoke and the 
most deadly peril to” German will to unity.” In the 
same way he is clear that he is saving the individual soy} 
from “Christian credalism with its Oriental bondage to 
dogma,” and setting it in a rich field of religious independence, 
with an immediate relation to God, at one “ with the eternal 
ground of the world ” ; and yet this immediacy of mysticism; 
and this soaring pantheism, have to coexist with “ the Ideal 
Will” of the nation, or “ the nation’s primal will,” which 
demands an “ unconditional surrender to the highest good 
of the nation” and the cheerful acceptance, for example, 
of the law of sterilisation. Indeed in the last resort the 
individual is subjugated to the blind destiny of the Eddas 
(that ancient monument of the Teutonic soul) and to the 
“tragedy which is one of the laws of the world.” 

To read the Lutheran Heim and the Catholic Adam, after 
listening to these Delphic and ambiguous utterances from 
the cloudy tripod, is like coming from a cavern into the 
clear light of day. The Lutheran and the Catholic may 
differ, but they are fundamentally at one in the face of what 
is fundamentally a new recrudescence of paganism. Heim, 
the Lutheran, feels the duty of righteousness, the imper- 
fection of all human struggles to attain to righteousness, 
the need of a saving God. Adam, the Catholic, feels the 
thirst of the soul for God, the unfulfilled longing, the loving 
and pursuing Christ who fills us with Himself. The 
approaches are different: the end is the same. And the 
end is a God who stands above nations; who knows our 
imperfections and loves what He knows: who rescues, 
saves and fulfils. 

The argument of Heim pushes beyond the nationalism 
of Hauer. The fundamental issue, he says, on which the 
German Faith and the Christianity of the Reformation part 
company is not the question of the relation of national 
““nomos”? to universal law. On that question some agree- 
ment might be attained. Deeper than that, far deeper, is 
the issue of moral responsibility—individual moral responsi- 
bility. That is what Luther affirmed—the “ religion. of 
conscience ”—and what Kant affirmed after Luther. That 
is what Hauer has again called into question, making man 
no longer a responsible soul, but a creature of blood and a 
victim of destiny. It is here that the battle is engaged 
between German Faith and Protestant Christianity. It is 
not a battle between a national or racial and a supernational 
or super-racial ethic. It is not a battle between praise for 
heroism and the praise of Christian humility. It is a battle 
in which “the one, in mystic rapture, glosses over the 
dissonance between the will and the deed,” having turned 
guilt into a tragic destiny which does not trouble the soul’s 
immediate relation to God, and “ the other lays this dis- 
sonance, as sin, on the conscience of man,” so that he caf 
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no longer explain his disobedience as tragic fate, but must 
answet for it to the eternal Judge. 

That is an authentic German voice, of the old Germany. 
In Adam, and in his noble essay on Jesus Christ and the 
Spirit of the Age, there speaks not only the Catholic in the 
narrower sense, but also the voice of the “one catholic 
and apostolic Church” of which all our Churches, however 
divided, are members—the Una Sancta. _The embracing 
and reconciling power which breathes in this essay makes it 
a worthy culmination of the volume. Quietly, cogently, in 
the spirit of a religious philosopher, Adam investigates the 
three great currents which he sees setting against the 
> Christian tradition of the ages. There is the current of 
Enlightenment, which once set up individual reason against 
| God, and now, changing its direction, sets up the hyper- 

criticism and scepticism of an alleged “ science.” There 
| js the current of idealist monism (“the disease of our 

times”), which sets up against a transcendent personal 
' God our own infinite soul and our divine inner self—as if 
' we tad such a thing, and as if we did not need a Greater 
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outside our self. There is the current of what may be 
called Vitalism (flowing from Nietzsche and Bergson), 
which sets up against God “ the primitive power of a vitality 
which springs from the depths, which comes to us from the 
mothers of the race, which breaks forth from the soul of 
the nation.” This is the current of our days. “ It is in the 
end from the growing idea of ‘ Vitality’ that the attitude 
which repudiates the Redeemer derives its passion and its 
strength”... Yet we know that our Redeemer lives. 
And we know, too, that in the struggle to reach Him there 
is the one vitality which stretches and energises our lives— 
the tension and battle—the militia Christi. We know that 
there is laid upon us “a human striving to ‘ take by force ’ 
a heavenly kingdom—a human responsibility and a divine 
gift”’: we know that “we are responsible, in all that we 
do and fail to do, not only to ourselves and to our own 
conscience, but through our conscience to the all-holy and 
primal will of the Eternal ””—the only will which is sacred and 
primal. In these words Adam joins hands with Heim; and in 
them the argument against Hauer has come full circle. 


THE BIOLOGY OF FRESHWATERS 


By PROFESSOR C. M. YONGE 


N this country the study of freshwater has lagged far 
behind that of the sea. There are abundant reasons, 


' both purely scientific and also economic, why this should 
' have been so. The sea is the home not only of an infinitely 
- more numerous life, but also of a much greater variety of 
| animal forms. It is indeed the ideal medium for life, in 


which this probably originated and then evolved for long 
ages before it became capable of passing elsewhere. The 


_ sea is a most constant medium, varying little throughout the 
year or from place to place in its chemical and physical 


properties. It still remains the only possible medium for 
many forms of life. A good example is the group which 


' includes the starfish and the sea urchins, which have never 
| acquired the means of emancipating themselves from 
' dependence on the marine environment. 


The wealth of the sea is such that its more important 
products—food fishes, whales and shellfish—have become 
the raw materials of great industries. There has thus been 
a double urge to study the inhabitants of the sea—the 
curiosity of the biologist anxious to determine their nature 
and means of sustenance and continuance, and the less dis- 
interested desire of fishermen and merchants to extend the 


| scope and efficiency of the industry in which they are engaged. 


When a typical marine animal is placed in freshwater it 
rapidly swells because water is drawn in by the more saline 
blood and body fluids, and death follows. Hence whenever 
a marine animal attempts to pass the estuarine barrier, success 
depends on the capacity to prevent this. Having success- 
fully solved this initial problem the animal finds itself in 
very different surroundings from those it has left behind. 
Freshwater is just as varied from place to place and from 
season to season as the sea is constant. Exceptional powers of 
resistance and of adaptation alone make life possible. In 
addition both space and food are restricted. 


In consequence of all this freshwater is inhabited by 
much smaller and much less conspicuous fauna than is the 
sea. Salmon, which feed exclusively in the sea after their 
initial departure from the rivers in the form of smolts, are 
the only really large animals which normally inhabit our 
rivers. The majority of other freshwater fishes are small, 
while the invertebrate animals are usually inconspicuous, 


Thus it has come about that in this country with its 
extensive and varied coastline and prolific fishing-grounds 
the urge from both science and industry led to initial con- 
centration on the sea. The establishment of the Marine 
Biological Association of the United Kingdom in 1884 and 


ase aaa 


of its Laboratory at Plymouth four years later may be 
regarded as the crucial dates in the history of marine biological 
investigations in this country. It was otherwise in countries 
with limited coastlines or with vast areas remote from the 
sea, such as those of Central Europe or North America. 
There interest in freshwater biology was early aroused, owing 
in part to the importance of certain inland fisheries, such 
as those of the Great Lakes of America and the carp fisheries 
of Europe, but also to the interest of biologists for whom 
the sea was too remote to be a distracting influence. 


Of recent years there has been a welcome growth of 
interest in the freshwaters of England. It existed earlier 
in Scotland, where salmon fisheries are important, and fresh- 
water lochs are too numerous not to have invited some 
attention. On this side of the Border an initial stimulus 
was the ever-widening effects of pollution, which have 
rendered rivers desolate, devoid of life and an offence to 
the eye and often to the health of the community. The 
Salmon and Trout Association did a national service in 1921 
when it approached the Minister for Agriculture and Fisheries 
on this matter. The scientific staff of the Ministry later 
conducted comparative studies on pure and polluted waters 
and were able to show the devastating effect of many forms 
of industrial effluents, notably those of beet-sugar factories. 
A survey of the Tees, both in its unpolluted upper reaches 
and in the estuarine waters, which receive the untreated 
sewage from a population of over a quarter of a million 
as well as many trade effluents, was later undertaken under 
the direction of the Water Pollution Board. 


The most widespread effect of pollution was found to be 
the lowering of the oxygen content of the water, in some 
cases to zero, owing to the decomposition of the organic 
matter passed into it. Active fish, such as trout, can only 
live in highly oxygenated water and so are directly affected 
by such pollution, as well as by the destruction of the fresh- 
water shrimps and insect larvae on which they feed. Specific 
poisons were also found, in particular lead effluents and 
cyanides. Much still remains to be done before the problems 
of river pollution are solved, but these preliminary studies 
have already made possible the removal or treatment of 
certain effluents and have indicated the desirability and 
nature of other measures. 


It was thus in an atmosphere of increasing interest in 
the problems of freshwater biology that in 1929 there was 
founded at a small meeting held in the rooms of the Linnaean 
Society the Freshwater Biological Association of the British 
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Empire. The object of this body was to found a biological 
station on the shores of some British lake where permanent 
and long-continued researches could be carried out on 
fundamental problems. Money was scarce, but the necessity 
for building was fortunately. avoided when the Council of 
the National Trust agreed to rent to the Association a portion 
of Wray Castle, near Ambleside, on the shores of Windermere. 

In this admirably situated but structurally grotesque 
nineteenth-century castle a small staff began work late 
in 1931. With the country in the depth of a financial crisis 
times could hardly have been less propitious for the initiation 
of work of potentially unlimited scope and supported by 
an annual income of a few hundred pounds. But each 
succeeding year has seen developments both of work and 
income, and the laboratory has attracted increasing support 
from Universities, Fishery Boards, water undertakings and 
Government Departments. 

A great advantage of work in the Lake District is the wide 
variation in conditions in the numerous lakes, because in 
this variety lies the fascination of freshwater biology. 
Changes occur not only from lake to lake and from season to 
season but even from one part of a lake to another. Closely 
allied animals live only in restricted regions defined by 
the nature of the bottom, the type of vegetation and other 
factors. Finally, lakes evolve. Material is carried into young 
lakes by rivers and local drainage and so as time passes 


THE 'TEMPLE 





more and more organic matter tends to accumulate gy 
bottom, providing a reservoir of nitrogen which contin, 
passes into solution in the form of nitrogenous Salts, 
the abundance of these nutrient substances depends the ¢ 
of microscopic plant life, and on this in turn the abun, 
of animal life, either directly or, as in the case of fy 7 
way of smaller animals. With increasing age the produ 
of lakes therefore increases, which may be an advan 
or the reverse, according to the use to which the Water jy 
be put. If fish are required, the more productive the bette, by 
if the lake is to be used as a reservoir heavy growths of 
life are a disadvantage. Certain lakes, such as Thithn 
never tend to accumulate organic matter and form 
reservoirs, but the majority are becoming increasingly mn 
ductive. Various remedies are suggested, such as the remo) 
of organic matter before or after it enters from the riven 
but this is expensive, and the most feasible scheme appea 
to be natural cropping by fish which could then be cag 
each fish representing the removal of so much organic mate 
Fishing in such reservoirs should, therefore, be encourage, 
and in the event both fishermen and water boards wo 
benefit. 


It is general conclusions such as these which indicate ty 
stage reached in the study of our freshwaters and alo (ye 
far-reaching value of the work which is developing so rapidife 
at our only freshwater biological laboratory. 
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By RICHARD FREE 


HE summer sun fell comfortingly to his old bones as 
an ancient clergyman alighted from a “bus in the 
Strand and, looking to right and left of him, cautiously 
made his way across the road. It was Sunday morning, and 
the bells of St. Martin-in-the-Fields rang cheerfully. At 
sight of a couple of American damsels, scarlet-lipped and 
high-heeled, hurrying up the steps to the church, the old 
man shook his head a little doubtfully and went on, carefully 
negotiating the traffic for the second time, skirted the rear 
of the National Portrait Gallery and arrived in due course 
at Long’s Court. 

Here he halted, and looked about him with a bewildered 
air. Had he mistaken his way ? No; he couldn’t have done 
that, considering the scores of times lic had walked down 
this very street to this very spot. Yet it all seemed so new 
and strange. Of course he didn’t expect to see the old 
building and Isaac Newton’s house adjoining it; he knew 
that both had been demolished to make way for imposing 
offices of some kind or other. But he had heard that an 
elegant new chapel had been put up in place of the old 
one, on part of the original site ; yet he could see nothing 
answering to that description. He shut his eyes, the better 
to concentrate his thoughts; and at that moment there 
came a burst of praise from a neat erection he had supposed 
to be a club-house or lecture-hall. Raising his eyes, he saw 
that it was described in bold lettering as Orange Street 
Congregational Church. Much reassured, he went through 
the open door and sank into a comfortable cushioned seat, 
accepting, with an old-fashioned inclination of the head, the 
Bible and the hymn-book which a courteous official handed 
to him. 

A little shyly, a little doubtfully, he looked about him. 
So they called it a “ Church,” did they? The congrega- 
tion of his time would have scorned the sounding title. 
Eglise it had been, and “Temple” and “ Chapel,” but 
never “Church.” That term had been reserved for the 
steeple-houses of “the Establishment.” But new times, 
new methods ; one mustn’t be over-particular, these days. 

He found it difficult to fix his attention on the hymn. 
Fifty years it was, almost to the day, since he had first 
worshipped in this same place—if, indeed, it was the same. 


He had left it for the larger spaciousness and greater pow 
bilities of Anglicanism; but he had never lost his ea) 
love for it. 
being set apart to minister to a scanty congregation of th 


faithful ; he saw himself in the very pulpit that now fawli 


him, although the noble structure, reached by a long fight 
of stairs, had been cut down to less than half its forme 
height ; he saw himself, a romantic youth, caught up hf 
the very spirit of History, than which nothing is so poter 

to charm or so hard to escape ; he saw himself revelling if 


the past of this ‘‘ Temple of Lesterfils’ as the Frente 


Refugees called it, of this “‘ Chapel of the Establishment’ 
as the Anglicans had it, of this “‘ Congregational Church’ 
as it was now known ; and his heart sank within him. Fr 


this was all that was left of the very last of those Cities of 


Refuge which sprang up all over London when Louis XI\ 
revoked the Edict of Nantes and sent the Huguenots fivin; 
to foreign lands for their lives. 


At length the hymn came to an end, and was followed 
by a long lesson from the New Testament and an exceeding! 
long extempore prayer. It was during the prayer that th 
visitor’s attention wandered again. Who was that in th 
pulpit? Not Chamier, surely ? whose sister Madelei, 
recalling his last sermon, said, ‘‘ He preached with much powtt 
saying. . . that we knew not at what time God would summn 
us . 
ber, as in fact he so soon was. Or would it be Pierre Riva 
the King’s Chaplain? Or Stépélin, Fellow of the Royé 


999 


Society, who could speak fluently seventeen languages? OF 


Charles de la Gruffardiére, Queen Anne’s favourite, who swor 
to Fanny Burney, with much “ rhodomontading,” that had lk 


known her i y a quinze ans, il y auroit en pour moi le plus gray 
danger du monde—which vastly pleased the author of Even 
the novel she wrote next door to the Temple “in a ht 


playroom up two pairs of stairs”? Or was it Ezech 
Barbauld, whose vigorous nose-blowing during his serm 
used to set all the congregation blowing their noses? Sut 
it couldn’t be the great Saurin himself, of whom Abbati 
demanded, “‘ Is it a man speaking, or an angel ?” 


The old clergyman rubbed his nose in perplexity. Wé 
he wide awake or sound asleep ? Was he in the Temple ¢ 


. . ‘perhaps I, who am speaking, shall be of that num§ 
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| he got a touch of the sun? Poor Toplady was no more. 


| be careful, Alice, or you’ll break your fingers!” 
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Lesterfils of in this handsome brand-new, up-to-date Con- 

tional Church? It was really hard to say. To 
add to his bewilderment another hymn was now being sung. 
Was it from Hymns Ancient and Modern or from Clement 
Marot’s rhymed Psalms ? 


“ For His mercies still endure 
Ever faithful, ever sure.” 





Or: 


“ Rendez 4 Dieu louange et gloire, 

Car il est benin et clement : 

Qui plus est, sa bonté notoire 

Dure perpetuellement ?” 

He must really pull himself together. Hogarth’s Noon 
had got on his nerves, with the French congregation streaming 
into Long’s Court in all their finery and a careless maid- 
servant at an upper window hurling the domestic slops into 
the street! These things belonged to the seventeenth century, 
not to the twentieth. 

But now came the sermon, an earnest, simple discourse ; 
and under its soothing influence the visitor once more dropped 
into the past, but a past nearer his own time by a hundred 

years. It was an English preacher in the pulpit now, a 


the author of Rock of Ages, Augustus Montague Toplady, 
the pious, rigid Calvinist capable of sheer Billingsgate when 


Had 
He 
slept the sound sleep of death “in Mr. Hussey’s grave 


The old clergyman gave himself a vigorous shake. 


© thirteen feet deep” in the middle of Whitefield’s Taber- 
‘BE nacle in the Tottenham Court Road. 


It wasn’t well to think 


DEATH AND BROTHER 


By ALISON 


HILE Miss Halse plaited her thinning grey hair for 
the night, she was still worrying about the mouse-trap. 
Of course, she should have been firmer, and refused to 


| have had it set, but when Alice brought up the nightly tray 
| of warm milk and biscuits, she had produced the trap so 


suddenly, and been so—well, almost domineering about it, 
that Miss Halse had only asked weakly, “‘ But isn’t it rather 
cruel ? ” 

“Oh, no, Miss Mary, it’s the best way, reelly it is,’ Alice 
had replied with the freedom of an old and trusted servant. 
“Ell be dead before you can say Jack Robinson!” And 
to show her mistress how the trap worked, she set the spring 
and touched it off with a stub of pencil which she produced 
from her pocket. 

“Dear me!” Miss Halse remembered exclaiming. ‘‘ Do 
The 
spring had gone off so suddenly, and with such a loud click 
—almost like a pistol shot, she thought—that she was still 
trembling when Alice, who had set the trap again and placed 
it just inside the door, asked in a final manner, “‘ Is there 
anything more ?”” and Miss Halse had automatically replied, 
“No, thank you,” as she always did, although she was still 
trying to formulate her reasons for not wanting to have the 
mouse-trap in her room. 

“Then, good night, Miss Mary,” Alice had said, and 
she had gone out quickly and shut the door behind her. 

As Miss Halse tied the end of her plait with a narrow 
piece of black ribbon, she noticed that her hand was still 
trembling. She was tired, that was it. She would have 
liked to have gone to bed half an hour ago, but one really 
could not retire before half-past nine unless one were ill, 
and she wasn’t ill, of course, only very tired and shaky 
after so many nights of broken slumber, owing—her heart 
fluttered sickeningly at the thought—to that mouse. 

She rsade the ends of the ribbon into a small bow, 


wiihs 





too much of the past. This preacher in the old pulpit, 
although very simple and soothing, was a thousand years 
remove from Toplady. 

Presently the visitor dozed and dreamt. He dreamt of 
other occupants of the truncated pulpit: of Richard Cecil 
who gave up his music and painting because he thought he 
had “ ridiculed ” Christ ; of Henry Foster, whose suit of a 
young girl was forbidden by her father, a Dissenting Minister, 
but subsequently permitted; upon which the lover an- 
nounced that he had “ committed the matter to the Lord ” 
and in consequence “ could go no further”; of John Eyre, 
a founder of Hackney College for the training of young men 
for the Ministry ; of Thomas Scott, the Bible commentator, 
who owed his conversion to Newton’s text, “O full of 
subtlety and all mischief, thou child of the devil,” believing 
himself to be indicated thereby; of Dr. Leifchild, who 
wrote his own epitaph : 


“TI will creep as well as I can to Thy gate, I will die at thy door, 
yea, I will be found dead on the threshold of Thy mercy with the 
ring of that door in my hand.” 


And so back to Toplady. 

The dreamer dreamt that he saw the young preacher 
with the shadow of death upon him in the celebrated pulpit, 
drawn there by the rumour that he was desirous of recanting 
his religious views in the presence of his old enemy, th2 
Methodist Wesley. ‘‘ I am every day,” he told his weeping 
hearers, “ ... in the fullest assurance of my eternal 
salvation.” 

The old clergyman started from his slumbers at the an- 
nouncement of the final hymn. He looked with fresh 
astonishment at the neat little building, with fresh regret 
at the cut-down pulpit, with fresh interest at the preacher. 

** T think I must have dropped off for a minute,” he said. 


MOUSE 
McMASTER 


pulled the loops out neatly and let her scanty plait slide over 
her shoulder and into place down the middle of her back. 
Then she stood for a moment, looking across the room at 
the mouse-trap, and nervously twisting round and round 
the pearl and turquoise ring that she wore on her right 
hand. Once the mouse was dead and she had a good night’s 
rest, she would feel herself again. She had been very silly 
about the trap; it had been quite right of Alice to set it. 

As she turned to light her bedside candle, Miss Halse 
wondered whether she should take a sedative. Dr. Leigh 
had said that she should take one occasionally; but then 
he said such odd things, such as telling her to sleep on the 
ground floor, if stairs tired her! They had become an 
effort lately, but how could she sleep downstairs? Such 
an unnatural thing to do. It was the same with the little 
box of sedative pills he had given her; she was sure that 
drugs should only be taken when absolutely necessary, 
and she was so tired tonight that surely sleep would come 
of its own accord. Nevertheless, when she had turned out 
the gas and got into bed, she eyed the little box of pills 
longingly before leaning over the table to blow out the candle. 

Perhaps counting sheep would send her off, she thought, 
but when she was lying on her back in the darkness, with 
the bedclothes drawn up to her chin, her mind’s eye refused 
to concentrate on the gap in the hedge with the silly sheep 
coming through one by one, but showed her, instead, the 
mouse-trap over there by the door. For a full hour she 
lay awake listening for some sound of the mouse. 

At last she dozed, but only to awaken suddenly, her heart 
beating in great, painful throbs at the memory of a dream 
she had just had. A dream about—what? The memory 
was already dim, but it was something to do with that horrid 
trap, she was sure. 

A sudden thought struck her, and she began agitatedly 
twisting her pearl.and turquoise ring round and round. 
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Suppose the mouse put its head in the wrong place and was 
not killed outright? She had not thought of that before, 


but now her imagination was at work and she visualised _ 
the little creature caught by a- paw, and struggling in an. 


If that happened, she would have 
Miss Halse shuddered involuntarily 


agony of pain and fear. 
to touch it, to let it go. 
at the thought. 

But perhaps the mouse had come while she was asleep, 
and was already dead. She ought to light her candle and 
look, only that would mean sitting up without the protection 
of the bedclothes, and leaning over the table in the darkness, 
and—although she had not. heard a sound—it was just 
possible that the creature was even now climbing up the 
table leg. She clutched the sheet nervously, and lay 
straining her ears for any sound, however slight, that would 
confirm her suspicions. 

The silence was absolute, but she had a feeling that the 
mouse was somewhere there in the room; that it was alive, 
too, for if it had been caught in the trap she would certainly 
have been awakened by the loud click of the spring—the 
click she might hear at any moment now. 

Her mind kept repeating the phrase, “ At any moment 
now... at any moment...” until she exorcised it by 
telling herself that first she would hear the secretive, rustling 
sounds that had spoilt her rest for the last week. Until 
then, she must think of something else. 

She turned on her side, peering into the darkness which 
was yet not quite so dark as it had been, for she could just 
make out the gap between the window curtains. 

The moon was rising over St. Francis’ Hill, to the foot 
of which she sometimes walked on her good days. There 
were always so many birds there; so tame, too, the dear 
things. She supposed that was why the hill was called 
after the saint whom she had always admired so much. 

A sudden thought made her catch her breath. What if 
St. Francis was looking down on her now, as she lay there 
waiting so passively for death to come to Brother Mouse— 
slow, agonising death, perhaps? Miss Halse flushed for 
very shame at the thought. No, no! She must get up 
and take the trap away. 

“Dear Lord,” she prayed silently, “give me strength 
to do this thing ;”’ but the strength did not come at once, 
only the realisation, as she lay there, straining her cars for 
any sound of Brother Mouse, who was so terrifying, that 
if she did manage to sit up and light the candle, she would 
still have to find the courage to walk across the floor in the 
dim light. The mouse might already be in the room; it 
might run over her foot ! 

Suddenly Miss Halse clutched the sheet convuisively, her 
heart missing a beat and then beginning to race. A slight 
sound had disturbed the silence ; a scrabbling of tiny claws 
on wood. Now! Now she’ must make an effort, before it 
was too late ! 

Determinedly she sat up and felt for the matches, her 
hands trembling, her heart beating almost uncontrollably ; 
wanting to cry out and warn the mouse away, but unable 
to speak, for her tongue was cleaving to the roof of her 
mouth. And while she still groped uncertainly about the 
table, the sound—the dreaded sound for which she had 
been waiting—came, seeming to her tense nerves as loud as 
a pistol shot in the darkness and silence of the night. 

CLICK ! 

It might just as well have been a pistol shot, for Miss 
Halse fell backward on to her pillow, struggling for breath, 
her heart throbbing wildly—throbbing in great, agonising 
hammer-strokes—and then stopping. 

And the mouse, that had been sniffing suspiciously at 
the cheese until a sudden movement in the bed startled it 
into jumping nervously away, setting off the spring of the 
trap as it did so, scuttled across the floor and under the 
door, unharmed. 

Death had come, but not to Brother Mouse. 
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By E. L. WOODWARD 









OT, hard pavements. What man or woman, Coming 
from the country to the towns in these last ten : 
has not noticed these smooth, baked slabs? Town py, 
ments are pleasant only on spring days, when they are dry 
after rain, and there is a smell about them distantly relate 
to green fields. Even as a child, I disliked Pavemen:: 
like most children born in towns, I was suspicious of heaye, 
because the best authorities described it as a paved place 
urban and shiny, with a sham sea made of glass, Wan, 
squishy, newly-made asphalte was another matter, byt : 
associations, if at all other-worldly, were not with heaven, 


















And yet these paved streets must have seemed rich and 
splendid to children not many years ago. If you want» 
mitigate the drabness of town pavements, after the exquisi¢ 
feeling of wet sand under your feet, search out boldly th 
history of paving. The Webbs (a reader in history librarie. 
familiar with the long line of books on local governnien, 
may be allowed to write, the Webbs. There is’ something 
unpeerageable about the name. Take an earlier Webb, |; 
Captain Webb had been ennobled after Swimming the — 
Channel, would anyone have called him Captain the Lod 
Grisnez ?) Thus, the Webbs, who can touch with life the 
history of forgotten committees, have described the early 
years of street paving. ‘ 














A queer history it is, illuminating the slow emergence ¢ 
order out of muddle, the muddle in which the commo 
affairs of Englishmen were involved until a century ago, 
Consider, when you walk on these dull lines of tombstone, 
that Sir Robert Peel once spoke about “‘ the man who found 
a piece of smooth pavement in some country town (Tam- 
worth, it might be), and walked to and fro for the purpose 
of enjoying the pleasure of contrast.” Observe the fir 
efforts to make the streets tolerable for those who could no 
afford horses, carriages, or chairs, the hopeful civic spiri 
in which the early Improvement Committees set themselves 
up against bumbledom. Kendal, in the lifetime of Words- 
worth, was paved with “large, round cobbles, so ver 
slippery that the inhabitants acquired a catch in their walk, 
as if on ice.” Many a time I have looked with antiquarian 
sentimentality at the fast disappearing ‘“‘ kidney stones” in 
Oxford. Yet, in Birmingham, they called them, bitterly, 
“ fossilised kidneys,” and a Birmingham poet wrote 























“ The streets are paved, ’tis true, but all the stones, 
Are set the wrong way up, in shape of cones, 
And strangers limp along the best-paved street, 
As if parched peas were strew’d beneath their feet, 
Whilst custom makes the natives scarcely feel 
Sharp-pointed pebbles press the toe or heel.” 








The most enlightened improvers went one better thar 
cobbles or kidney stones; they imported granite’ from 
Aberdeen. At once they were in trouble. The enemic: 
of progress hinted at a ramp in the interest of Scotland. 
The Webbs have unearthed—I wish I knew how they found 
it; sortes Virgilianae in the immense catalogue of Bodley— 
a pamphlet composed by Mr. Zachary Zeal giving “A 
seasonable alarm to the City of London on the present 
Important Crisis, shewing that the new method of paving 
the streets with Scotch pebbles must be both equally per- 
nicious to the health and morals of the people of England.” 
Hear Mr. Zeal. “ In new modelling our streets, the Scotch, 
and their adherents, Scotified Englishmen, pretend that out 
advantage, and the improvement of the place, are their sole 
motives, and that they are entirely disinterested . . . whereas 
I affirm ... that the Scots are the only gainers by this 
Quixotic scheme.” 




















My home town is now being paved with indiarubber. If 
this fact should cause heartburning in Aberdeen, | suggest 
a reprint, by an Aberdeen press, of Mr. Zeal’s pamphlet, 
with suitable alterations. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 
Common 7 


LABOUR WAR IN AMERICA 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


ze in the world do Capital and Labour provide a 
to the present situation in America, for the plain 
reason that there is no country which can be compared with 
the United States. Its economic structure is still unique, 
and the enormous American labour force is, of necessity, 
unlike all others. Under the stimulus of business recovery, 
and in the heightened atmosphere of Rooseveltian govern- 
ment, the multitudes of workers throughout the country are 
stirring as never before. ‘The year 1937 has been marked 
by continuous conflict. It is said that the strikes have reached, 
in twelve months, a total of 3,000. There is not an industrial 
State in the Union which has not been a battlefield, more 
or less stricken ; and recent incidents when brought together 
make a spectacle of terrific import. 

Ir was in the autumn of 1935 that Mr. John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers, flung his challenge 
at ihe conservative heads of the American Federation of 
Latour, issued his call for a new industrial unionism, and 
formed the Committee for Industrial Organisation. The 
unions within this body had then a total membership of 
1,200,000. They have since recruited forces with the speed 
and sweep of a national crusade. Mr. Lewis’s purpose is to 
organise, upon the inclusive principle, all workers in the 
mass-production industries upon which the old craft unions 
had made little or no impression—steel, automobiles, rubber, 
textiles, radio, oil. His method involved an assault upon 
one great industry after another, the theory being that victory 
in any one field would have an immediate and far-reaching 
effect. This theory was largely vindicated by results, but 
even after the events of last winter the organisers can 
hardly have foreseen the extent of the success achieved by 
the C.1.0. until the opening of the steel strike in May. John 
Lewis is the most powerful Labour leader so far known in 
America. The hour and the man were matched. But he has 
now had a serious setback. 

There have been three clearly defined stages in the crisis 
as it has developed since Mr. Lewis and the C.I.0. swung 
into action. The first was marked by exciting developments 
in the automobile centres, particularly the sit-down strikes 
in the Michigan plants of Detroit and Flint last winter. The 
second opened with the agreement, signed on March 2nd, 
between the United States Steel Corporation and the Union, 
an event of sensational importance. Taken together with 
the judgement of the Supreme Court upholding the Wagner 
Labour Relations Act, it seemed, by bringing peace to Big 
Steel (for forty years the most terrible of industrial battle- 
fields), to contain the promise of a turn for the better all round. 
“Big Steel”? had never before shown itself ready for co- 
operation with unionism. The third stage is that of open 
war since June between the C.I.O. and “Little Steel”, by 
which term is meant the four principal companies that remain 
outside the greatest combine. Chief of these are the Bethlehem 
and the Republic Steel Companies, and the strike appears 
to have involved at least 70,000 workers. It is now dragging on. 

The campaign is directed on the employers’ side mainly 
by Mr. Tom Girdler, president of the Republic Company, 
who could not object to being described as a diehard champion 
of the old order. He has been entirely outspoken in declaring 
that in no circumstances would his company negotiate with 
the C.1.0., while we should certainly be justified in saying 
that he looks upon Mr. Myron Taylor, head of the U.S. 
Steel Corporation, as the commander who sold the pass. It 
was Mr. Taylor who put his signature to the contract under 
which, for six months past, Big Steel has been maintaining 
production on a colossal scale, at peace with the Union. About 
150 steel companies in all signed agreements, accepting the 
CIO. as the bargaining authority. The Taylor decision, 
that is, covered roughly three-fourths of the Steel industry 
and over 400,000 men. If we were to look for the governing 
motive of this new policy on the part of the U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration, we should find it undoubtedly (apart from the 
determination to avoid disaster amidst unexampled boom con- 
ditions) in a belated realisation that labour organisation is the 
inexorable corollary of mass production and concentrated 


Now 
parallel 


ownership, coupled with a belief that the C.I.O. must in the 
future be driven to accept full incorporation of the unions. 
But the warlike “‘ independent”? companies will have none 
of this. Mr. Girdler and his associates are acting upon the 
assumption that Steel, which has never hitherto known a 
successful strike, can beat’ John Lewis as it has beaten all 
his prédecessors. As a peculiarity of the present conflict, 
they are making the most of the singular fact that the Wagner 
Act, which enjoins collective bargaining, makes no mention 
of signed agreements. And in consequence, the Bethlehem 
and Republic plants, scattered over five or six States, have 
since May been the focal points of a campaign, the terrors 


“of which have certainly equalled the worst recorded in the 


grim half-century of steel wars. 

The event which, after the “ sit-downs ” in the motor-car 
factories, provoked the strongest public feeling, occurred on 
May 30th outside the Republic’s plant in South Chicago. 
The strikers’ case is that a crowd of about 1,000, demon- 
strating without arms or sign of violence, was fired upon by 
a large force of police, ten people being killed and hundreds 
injured when the fumes of tear-gas created scenes of hideous 
panic. A Paramount film of the scene was made but was 
not allowed to be exhibited in any public theatre. (A fragment 
of the film found its way into the news-reel shown in England.) 
This picture was called for by the Senate Committee which, 
under the chairmanship of Senator La Follette, is investi- 
gating the infractions of civil liberty and the widespread 
system of espionage in factories. The La Follette Committee 
found that there was no sufficient provocation for the firing, 
and that the treatment of the injured by the police revealed 
a ‘‘callous indifference to life and suffering.’ The affair 
of South Chicago was a single incident, while several steel 
towns in Ohio have during the past three months existed 
under conditions of siege. In Massillon, Ohio, for example, 
the police chief testified, after a horrible affair of shooting 
into a Sunday-evening crowd, that he had been pushed into 
action by the officers of the ‘deputy sheriffs” (Anglicé, 
armed irregular constables), under threats from their self- 
appointed leader to take matters into their own hands. 
Youngstown is the vital centre of the war in Ohio. The 
place is almost entirely dependent upon steel, as are several 
adjacent towns in a group which under “ Little Steel’ form 
an important industrial unit. 

** Sure, we have the guns,” said Mr. Girdler, when the 
strike leaders asserted that every steel plant was an arsenal 
of machine-guns, rifles, and tear-gas. And while the com- 
panies are thus prepared, against strike mobs and militant 
pickets, ‘‘ law and order ” is maintained with the aid of armed 
deputy-sheriffs, steadily multiplied in numbers, levies of the 
American Legion, and, when the Governor deems it necessary, 
detachments of the State militia or National Guard. Inci- 
dentally it may be noted that the State Governors in the war 
area have been put into a position of excessive difficulty. Theirs 
is the responsibility for keeping the peace and maintaining the 
public services. It would seem to be almost impossible for 
them to act without causing offence to one side, or to both. 
Nor can President Roosevelt escape condemnation from both 
parties. They are organised in battle array, and the multip'e 
revival of Vigilantism is the gravest symptom of the conflict. 

Youngstown has produced what is perhaps the most revealing 
document in this connexion. Representatives of citizens’ 
protective societies met for the purpose of drawing up a pro- 
gramme of anti-union action, or as they put in, “ to preserve the 
inalienable constitutional right to work without molestation.” 
A manifesto, ‘‘ We protest,’ was published throughout the 
country, in the form of a full-page advertisement. It contained 
the text of a resolution of the Citizens’ National Committee - 

“ We feel it is our patriotic duty to perfect a nation-wide organisa- 
tion whose function it shall be to restore and protect those con- 
stitutional rights that have been taken from American citizens by 
certain unworthy officials.” (‘* Officials” here may be understood to 
mean legislators, and high executive and judicial authorities.) 
Here, that is, we have a call in the plainest terms to extra-legal 
action by bands of citizens. 


’ 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


THE balancing in opera of the claims of musical perfection 
and of dramatic veracity is a notoriously difficult problem. 
The difficulty sometimes arises from a conflict between the 
two claims. Elektra dancing her maenad-dance at the end 
of Strauss’s opera, must produce an effect of the utmost 
physical violence and abandon. Yet the singer must reserve 
sufficient breath to sing the terrific phrases of her final utterance. 
This is an extreme case in which the composer makes an 
obviously unreasonable demand upon the performer. Mme. 
Rose Pauly quite rightly did what she could with the dance 
without sacrificing her ability to sing again afterwards. No 
dance, however frenzied, would have been worth any diminu- 
tion of that splendid voice. 

The two claims are not always, however, in opposition, 
and, when they are, it is, as in the instance cited, the com- 
poser’s fault and a flaw in his work. More often the difficulty 
of reconciling the music and the dramatic action arises from 
the limitations of the performers, and there is a tendency 
nowadays among German producers to sacrifice musical effect 
to dramatic veracity, whenever a choice has to be made. It 
is quite true that Zerlina in Don Giovanni is a country girl 
and she might well have a somewhat harsh voice. Mme. 
Bokor played the part in a way that was entirely convincing. 
As a piece of acting her Zerlina was as gocd as one could wish 
for. But Mozart’s music also has its rights, which should 
surely be preferred to those of da Ponte. It demands that 
it shall be beautifully sung. The attempt to impose a dramatic 
characterisation upon ‘‘ Batti, batti’? or ‘‘ Vedrai, carino ” 
merely destroys their musical beauty; sing them with purity 
of tone and supple phrasing, and they will be fully revealed 
as the wonderful expressions of Zerlina’s character and situation 
that they are. 

Die Meistersinger, too, was admirably acted. But this is 
not a stage-play, but an opera, which by definition is to be sung, 
Magnificent though Signor Toscanini’s presentation of the 
orchestral score was in its fidelity, its rhythmic vitality and its 
sheer beauty as musical sound, one cannot regard as really 
first-rate a performance in which the vocal honours were carried 
off by Beckmesser and Magdalena. Dry, unresonant basses, 
hard tenors and a thin and too often unsteady soprano make 
uninteresting hearing for some five hours on end. Good acting, 
fine choral singing and a marvellously wrought orchestral 
performance only served to tantalise one with thoughts of what 
might have been, given great voices to cap it all. 

That the blend can be achieved has been proved by individual 
singers. Mme. Pauly’s magnificent Elektra has already been 
mentioned, and to it may be added Mme. Hilde Konetzni’s 
Chrysothemis. Among the men, Signor Pinza and Signor 
Stabile have proved themselves outstanding artists, who can 
express emotion without sacrificing beauty of vocal tone. It is 
difficult to imagine anything more seductive than Signor 
Pinza’s singing of ‘‘ La 4 darem’’—poor Zerlina, no wonder 
she faltered in her fidelity to Masetto !—or more virile than his 
‘champagne ”’ aria. His Figaro, too, was a splendidly vital 
performance, as instinct with vigorous humour and, at times, 
with jealous rage as his Don was with aristocratic wit and 
charm. 

To have seen these two fine artists playing against one another 
in Le Nozze di Figaro is an experience that not even the per- 
formance of Verdi’s Requiem Mass under Signor Toscanini’s 
direction can reduce to the second place in one’s memories of 
this Festival. The Requiem was, indeed, given a performance 
of overwhelming power. Its intensely dramatic quality was 
displayed with an almost brutal ruthlessness. With the chorus 
and soloists far back behind the orchestra on the stage, however, 
it was impossible to get a really satisfactory balance in such 
movements as the ‘‘Dies Irae” and ‘‘ Rex tremendae 
majestatis,”’ in which the entries of the lower voices were quite 
inaudible. The Vienna Opera chorus is an accomplished body 
and willingly gave all it could, but it has not the solid weight 
and brilliant tone of a Yorkshire choir. The ensemble of the 
solo-quartet was excellent and the three upper voices sang their 

solos very beautifully, but it was unfortunate that Signor 
Pinza’s appearance in Don Giovanni on the previous evening, 
presumably, prevented him from singing the bass. 
DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 
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THE CINEMA 


‘* Under the Red Robe.’’ At the New Gallery——« His 
At the Gaumont——‘‘Woman Chases Man.” 
London Pavilion 





Affair» 
At thy 







THE name of Victor Seastrom has long been honoured in th 
annals of film-making, both for his work during the perigg ‘ 
the great Swedish films, and later in Hollywood, wie : 
directed that striking and lovely film The Wind. Hig te 
now reappears as director of Under the Red Robe; ty 
those who expect to revive their memories of his abilities yj 
be sadly disappointed. For this film, from its awkward) 
gesticulating cloak-and-sword extras to its mixture of tel 
and patently bogus exterior scenes, is one of the most Patheti 
pieces of nonsense that has ever emerged from a British stugi; 
The story veers uneasily from anticlimax to anticlimax; th 
characters speak in short sentences strongly reminiscent ¢, 
traveller’s guide-book to a foreign country, and a gener 
indecision infuses each reel with unutterable boredom. 
Hollywood has shown us often enough the essential requis; 
for a costume melodrama—the swashbuckling vigour gf , 






















Fairbanks, plumes and pennants blowing in the wind before, 
battle, the sweeping, billowing skirts of romance and adventure F 
In fact, a genuine Sense of movement and action. Such P 
qualities, surely, are the least we can ask from this story of 4 
Richelieu’s intrigues, and of treacheries conquered triumphant) 











by love. But here, alas, is flat-footedness where one hops 
for—at the worst—an insolent extravagance or the panache of 
a Cyrano. 

We must witness Raymond Massey as a Richelieu adornej 
with too obviously false moustachios, the lovely Annabelj 
wasting her sweetness on the desert script, and Conrad Veig 
(how far removed from the days when he fought his magic 
image down a line of poplars in The Siudent of Pragy 
playing villain and hero in a part which uses but a quarter of 
his talent. Only the solitary figure of Romney Brent, as the 
usual comic servant, brings the film to life with a sense of 
humour so anachronistic that the period illusion explodes into 
papier maché fragments the moment he appears. 

Of course the vast sets are beautifully designed, the costume 
handsomely correct, and everything nobly photographed by 
two of the world’s best cameramen. All this lavish care js 
meaningless when the real essentials—a good script, vivid 
direction, and well-timed cutting—are so deplorably missing, 

His Affair is another period piece, but from a more resilient 
epoch—the days of the first daring leg shows, of boaters, 
boas, and high-buttoned jackets. And how different, how 
full of life, is this melodrama—the story of the first bank- 
robbers and gangsters, of how President McKinley sent « 
young naval officer on a secret mission to track down their 
leaders, and how he succeeded but was condemned to death 
with them, and how McKinley, the only man who knew his 
mission, was assassinated, and how the heroine at the last 
minute managed to reveal the truth to President Roosevel 
and all ended happily. It is very well done, and graced bj 
the romantic acting of Robert Taylor and Barbara Stanwyck 
The portrayals of Roosevelt and McKinley are, according 
to one who met them both, extremely good ; they are certainly 
in the grand manner. But the main attraction of this film 
is its warm and friendly re-creation of an attractive period; 
sets, dresses, and conversations ring true, and, above all, 
His Affair has the one thing that makes a film of this sort 
worth seeing—pace, action, and suspense. The producers 
of Under the Red Robe would do well to examine it carefully. 

The final scenes of Woman Chases Man take place ina 
large and capacious tree, with most of ‘the characters slightly 
intoxicated and a good deal of water-throwing and slapstick. 
The rest of the story is true to the same farcical principles. 
It would probably be no more than mildly amusing were 
it not for the presence of Miriam Hopkins, whose wit, good 
looks and genuine talent do at least gild the general staleness 
of this Goldwyn gingerbread. It is, in fact, her film, and 
may be safely recommended only to those people—they 
should be numerous—who admire not merely her face 
figure but also her technique as an actress. But however 
brilliantly she brings off her coups, one may question if her pro- 
ducers are wise in wasting her on the more ordinary puerilities. 
Basi. WRIGHT. 
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ART 
The Elect v, The Rest 


Amone all the angry disputes which the international exhibition 
in Paris has aroused one of the most remarkable has been that 
over the show of paintings by van Gogh in the pavilion of the 
city of Paris. Feelings have run high over this question, not 
on the problem of whether van Gogh is a good artist, but on 
the method of presentation of the exhibition. 

‘The attacks have mainly focussed on one particular feature, 
which is in some sense an innovation. In two out of the three 
rooms of which the show consists the paintings have not been 
displayed alone, as is the usual Practice of galleries, but have 
been supported by notices containing passages from the artist’s 
letters. 

Those who attack this show do so on the grounds that this 
“explosion of quotations, photographs, nad reproductions ”’ 
serves no useful purpose, merely distracting the attention of 
the visitor from the paintings themselves and lessening the 
appeal of the canvases by making the general effect of the wall 
less attractive. The defenders of the method on the other 
hand say that without such documentation it is impossible fully 
to understand the paintings. 

This difference of opinion springs from a much Ce2per 
difference of view about the correct approach to the arts. 
Those who attack the exhibition do so on the assumption that 
grt is an activity entirely cut off from the other activities of life, 
and that works of art are objects to be appreciated without 
reference to anything outside themselves, whether it be a docu- 
ment about the life of the artist, or a statement about the source 

of the design or content of the painting. From this point of 
view the main object of the organisers of an exhibition must be 
to make the presentation of the paintings as attractive as pos- 
sible. This is, of course, a point of great importance—and it 
may be said in passing that in this respect also the van Gogh 
show is admirable—but there are other considerations to be 
taken into account. 

If one believes that a painting is the product of a man and 
that it can only be fully understood as such a product, then it 
becomes important to know as much as possible about the man 
who produces the painting. The more fully we understand 
his character, the more fully we can understand what he pro- 
duces, whether it be in paint or in writing. Therefore for any- 
one who approaches art in this way quotations from the artist’s 
letters will be material of immediate use in the understanding of 
the works of art presented. 

The highbrows who attack this exhibition maintain that this 
method of presentation ‘‘is no doubt useful for persuading 
people that they understand painting when they don’t.” This 
superior and ungracious attitude is the result of the telief that 
the writer is himself peculiarly and, as it were, by divine inter- 
vention, equipped with a talent for appreciating art, and that 
those who are not so favoured may as well give up art as a 
bad job and not clutter up the limited space in the galleries. 
But by what right do these writers speak as if they were the 
elect and all the rest damned ? Why must we all approach art 
by means only of that mysterious organ, the sensibility ? Why 
is it wrong for those whose first interest is in general human 
questions and not in refinements of aesthetics to approach paint- 
ing from their point of view, and why should the pleasure which 
they finally derive from art be inferior to that limited enjoy- 
ment to which the purist’s approach leads ? 

In his defence of the exhibition, published in Beaux-Arts, 
M. René Huyghe, the organiser, draws a picture of a man visit- 
ing the show without ever having heard of van Gogh. He 
passes baffled through the big room where the principal paint- 
ings are shown, and then, looking at some of the letters, feels 
that these are the works of a man with whose aspirations he 
can sympathise, and, after reading more, goes back and begins 
to make contact with the paintings which before were unintel- 
ligible to him. This is the natural way for the layman to 
approach the highly complicated products of modern art. For 
an artist like van Gogh uses in his paintings a method of 
expression so sophisticated that, for anyone unaccustomed to 
it, it will be far more baffling than the simpler mode used in 
the letters from which he may be able to get the hint which 
will put him on the track of the subtler and more complete 
Pleasure to be derived from the paintings themselves. 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 





BERLIN 700 JAHRE 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


BERLIN, das in diesen Tagen seinen siebenhundertsten Geburts- 
tag in voller geistiger und kérperlicher Frische begeht, ist wie 
jede Weltstadt mehr eine Welt als eine Stadt. Es umfasst mit 
seinen vier Millionen Einwohnern einen fast dreimal grésseren 
Raum als das etwa gleich stark bevélkerte Inner-London. 
(884 qkm: 302 qkm.) In diesem Berlin befinden sich Berge, 
Fliisse, Seen, Landstrassen, Walder, Wiesen, Forste; kurz, 
die grésste Stadt des Kontinents ist eine Welt fiir. sich. Eine 
schone, arbeitsame, offene, gewaltige Welt. 

Vor siebenhundert Jahren also ist Berlin zum ersten Mal 
als Stadt in einer Urkunde erwahnt, zusammen mit dem 
Fischerdorf Célln, das sich am Siidufer der Spree befand. 
Dieser Ort war fiir eine Siediung besonders giinstig. Hier 
kreuzten sich namlich zwei wichtige Landstrassen, die westést- 
liche, die vom Rhein an die Weichsel, und die nordsiidliche, 
die von den Alpen an die Ostsee fiihrte. So wurde Berlin- 
Célln schon friih zu einem wichtigen Lager-und Handelsplatz. 
Berlin entwickelte sich um die Nikolai-Kirche zwischen Spree 
und Friedrichstrasse, Célln, um die Petri-Kirche auf der 
Spree-Insel. Die Markgrafen von Brandenburg verliehen 
den beiden Dorfern um 1240 Stadtrechte. Die beiden Stadte 
vereinigten und trennten sich im Laufe der nachsten Jahr- 
zehnte einige Male, Berlin wurde Mittelpunkt des markischen 
Stadtebundes, Mitglied der Hansa und seit 1442 Residenz 
der Hohenzollern. Nach dem dreissigjahrigen Krieg zahlte 
Berlin in etwa 800 Hausern nur 8,000 Einwohner, nahm aber 
unter dem Grossen Kurfiirsten und den ersten Preussen- 
kénigen einen raschen Aufschwung. Im _siebenjahrigen 
Krieg wurde die Hauptstadt Preussens von den Osterreichern 
und Russen besetzt, unter Napoleon von den Franzosen. 
1808 erhielt Berlin eine neue Staidteordnung, zwei Jahre 
spater eine Universitét. Um die Mitte des vorigen Jahr- 
hunderts zahlte Berlin bereits eine halbe Million Einwohner. 
1920 wurde schliesslich Gross-Berlin aus 7 Stadten, 59 Land- 
gemeinden und 27 Gutsbezirken gebildet. Heute ist es die 
drittgrésste Stadt der Welt und das grésste Verkehrszentrum 
Europas. Es gliedert sich in zwanzig Bezirke. 


Von zwei Punkten aus kann man Berlin am besten studieren. 
Der eine ist der Mihlendamm, die 4lteste Briicke tiber die 
Spree, die sich dort zu einem grdsseren Bassin erweitert. 
Hier, zwischen Molkenmarkt und dem K6llnischen Fischmarkt, 
standen die ersten Hauser. An der Fischerbriicke und in 
Neukélln am Wasser siedelten sich die ersten Bewohner, 
Fischer und Schiffer an. Hier steht auch der ‘“‘ Nussbaum,” 
das dlteste Wirtshaus der Stadt. Fahren wir von hier mit 
einem Auto schnurgerade nach Westen, am Schloss vorbei, 
Unter den Linden entlang, durch das Brandenburger Tor, 
durch den herrlichen Tiergarten, so gelangen wir auf der 
Charlottenburger Chaussee und der Bismarckstrasse nach 
dem zweiten Ziel unserer Wanderung, auf den Funkturm. 
Hier erleben wir das Land Berlin, ein tiberwaltigendes Bild. 
Im Osten erstreckt sich die Stadt, riesig, grau, immer unter 
einem leichten Dunstnebel. Im Westen aber griisst uns die 
Landschaft, mit Bergen, Forsten und Seen. Von Tegel 
liber Spandau und Wannsee bis Potsdam erschliesst sich 
uns da ein einziger riesiger Park, der ftir die Millionen ein 
unersch6pfliches Luftreservoir und der Platz aller Sporte und 
Vergniigungen ist. Es war eine gltickliche Eingebung der 
Stadtverwaltung, gerade die Statte um den Funkturm, das 
Zentrum des neuen Berlins, zum Mittelpunkt der grossen 
Feiern zu machen, mit denen das Geburtstagskind sich und 
seine Freunde ehrt. 


Zehn Tage lang feiert Berlin seinen 700. Geburtstag. Die 
wichtigsten Ereignisse sind: eine Freigelandeschau beim 
Funkturm, ein Festzug durch das alte Berlin, ein Festspiel 
‘* Berlin in sieben Jahrhunderten deutscher Geschichte ” 
im Olympia-Stadion. Dazu kommen Empfange, Feuerwerk, 
Blumenkorso, Kunstausstellungen, Freilichtspiele, Schloss- 
musik, Oratorium—ein gewaltiges Programm, das der gewal- 
tigen Stadt auch entspricht. 


Heute ist Berlin, wie eh und je, mitten im Umbau, im 
Neubau. Eine Stadt, die rastlos und energisch an sich 
weiterarbeitet. Es hat viel erlebt und erlitten, das ehrwiirdige 
altjunge Geburtstagskind. Berlin hat siebenhundert Jahre 
iiberdauert. Es wird auch das tausendjahrige Reich uberstehn. 
Fo. G. 
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Urbanised Vegetables one of its authors and begetters, and the scheme, 


In a “harmless hamlet,” with whose social and economic 
ways I am familiar, the many people who wish to buy vegetables 
go to the local greengrocer. The greengrocer goes to a semi- 
wholesaler who lives about eight miles away, and circulates 
his lorry twice a week. This man in his turn gets his vegetables 
from Covent Garden. Covent Garden gets a great many 
of them from Bedfordshire, on the borders of which the 
harmless hamlet lies. This sort of method of distribution 
prevails in townships and villages at a much greater remove 
from London. It seems a cumbrous and what matters more, 
a slow method. Green vegetables are wholesome more or 
less in proportion to their freshness; and many must be 
eaten a week or more after they left the garden which we 
misname the market garden. If only it could do its own retailing ! 
This is not feasible in most places; but a good deal might 
be done to reduce the reliance on Covent Garden. The growers 
are at its mercy and the constmers receive stuff that has 
lost as much in quality as it has gained in price. 

* *x * * 
An Aged Salmon 

A queer incident befell a salmon fisher the other day. He 
went down to look at a favourite pool the evening before starting 
to fish, and as soon as he reached the place saw a very large 
salmon lying within a yard or two of the bank. It took no 
notice of his approach ; it took no notice of pebbles thrown at 
it, but continued to lie like a log. The fisherman returned 
to the house of his host and reported the strange behaviour. 
The two returned to the place with a gaff and found the 
salmon exactly where it had been. It was given another chance, 
and a shower of stones thrown at it; but they had no effect. 
Then at last the gaff was taken’ and ‘it was found possible to 
reach the fish by putting one foot in the water. The salmon 
was successfully gaffed but was so powerful that both men, 
who fortunately were holding hands, were very nearly pulled 
into the river. The salmon, which weighed about fifty pounds, 
was in good enough condition, though rather red. It was 
examined by the specialist who decided that it was thirteen 
years old and dying of old age. Is that a normal length of 
life for the species ? 

* * * * 
A Beautiful Harvest 

A very beautiful, though not abnormally bountiful, harvest 
is being carried through at a rare rate. Was ever the wheat a 
deeper colour ? It became sunburnt just at the right moment. 
The “‘ berries,” as farmers say, swelled to the maximum and 
were then hardened off by such a continuously powerful sun 
as is’ seldom experienced in England at that critical date. 
Individual ears not less than the general aspect are a delight to 
behold. The quality of a good deal of the grain is super- 
excellent ; but in very few fields will the yield be in the bumper 
class. The plants suffered too severe shocks to provide a very 
thick crop. At one time it looked as if the plants had clean 
vanished, as indeed they did vanish in some of the hollows. 
Timely sun saved the situation.and the harvest will be up to 
the average on moist soils and above it on some of the lighter 
soils. - The quality everywhere should be exceptional ; and the 

sum of labour is much below the normal. 
* *x x * 

The Pigeon’s Harvest 

Grain crops have a good many enemies, and this year in 
my experience the worst has been, not the sparrow, but the 
pigeon. ‘They descended in hordes on some cornfields; in 
spite of their greed they usually prefer one particular part of 
afield. One farmer shot over sixty in the afternoon and evening 
without moving from the neighbourhood of a particular tree 
at the edge of a field of wheat. These must presumably be 
home-bred birds, for the winter immigration has scarcely 
begun. It has been vast of recent years, and it may be (though 
evidence is altogether lacking) that some of the winter visitors 
have stayed to breed. Certainly the population of wood pigeons 
seems to be increasing, in spite of the great rumber of victims. 
* 


x * x 


Ringers and Writers 

All students of birds owe a very great debt to Mr. Witherby 
who, I understand, is giving over to the Ornithological Trust - 
the management of the organisation for ringing birds. He was 
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international, is on a very large scale: The recording Of the 


birds ringed and of the recoveries in connexion with the 
great cage at Skokholm is by itself a big clerical busines, 
Another debt to Mr. Witherby is the making and Publishing 
of the Handbook of British. Birds, which had become the 
standard work; but so much has been discovered since it 
publication that a new edition—to appear in parts—has been 
and is being compiled, and the co-operation of the public is 
desired. The immediate plea is for any specialistic information 
on the family of passeres, and information should go to W, 
Witherby, Gracious Pond Farm, Chobham, Surrey. Th 
point about the master bird in the family, the house sparroy 
which interests me, is the extent of its local migration at harves 
time from town to country. I believe that this is especially 
well marked in the Midlands, and that the Birmingham sparroys 
have a peculiar delight in moving off to the wheat fields of 
Warwickshire when the August holidays begin. Could the 
boy scouts, who at one time made fame by taking a very skilfyl 
census of London starlings, take a hand in testing the exten 
of this seasonal migration? The losses to farmers are large 
and perhaps grow larger. 
* 




















* * * 





Unseen Departures* * 
It is the custom of some natural history publications, notably 
the Field, to publish week by week the news of the arrival of 
this bird and that from overseas in spring time. Does anyone 
publish the dates of departures? We all notice the flocks of 
swallows and martins when they begin to meditate departure; 
but most birds slip away secretly, and the observations on actual 
departures are surprisingly few. ‘There is, however, a deal of 
melancholy evidence at some of the lighthouses, where victims 
are many. Some sea birds, such as sheerwater, hit the light- 
house just over the light, and the small birds which fall by 
flying into the attractive arc of light are very numerous, even 
where perches are provided. The willow wren is the worst 
sufferer at one of the South Wales lighthouses. Compara- 
tively few lighthouses do such damage, for the migrants take 
particular routes which may be almost as narrow as roads, 
For example, a lighthouse near Fishguard is beset by migrating 
warblers, while another on the coast of North Devon is wholly 
unvisited by birds either in spring or autumn. This prejudice 
for a definite line ought to make observation easy, though of 

course a good part of the journey is made at night. 
* 


















* 7 * 





Peculiar Tastes 

Eccentricities of feeding habit are many among creatures of 
instinct as well as of reason; but one of the oddest I ever 
heard of is reported from France by a reader of The Spectator. 
A tame white pigeon showed such a passion for cigarette ash 
that it would come and wait for people to begin smoking and 
pounce with avidity on the first piece of ash flicked off the 
cigarette. A number of trials of the bird were made. Food 
and ash were thrown down together, but the pigeon invariably 
ate the ash before it began on the proper food. ‘Tobacco and 
ash were put down together, but the bird had no use for 
tobacco till it was burnt. Like some plants, the bird perhaps 
needed potash! A long-account reached me some while ago— 
and it was the third of similar occurrences—of a rook that 
had a mania for pecking out the mortar that held window- 
panes; but the mania was purely matutinal. It was only 
indulged during the small hours of the morning. A Cairn 
terrier belonging to a neighbour has a curious fondness for 
aubretia. It grazes on both leaf and flowers with the same 
zeal that a spaniel of mine used to show for goose grass; 
Both plants perhaps have a medicinal: value. A distressing 
taste exhibited in my garden at the moment is the fondness 
of a particular young rabbit for the tips of larkspurs coming 
into: flower. 























* x x * 





Broken Drought 

When the official drought (of fifteen days) broke with 2 
downpour of quite tropical violence, the country became like 
a forcing house, when the sunshine returned. Though 
August usually is rather a static month, climbers and some 
trees raced upwards. Just over three inches of growth in 
the day were measured in one garden, and some of the hops 
probably exceeded this. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep thetr letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitablz 

length is that of one of our ‘‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of thz 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


ARMY AND PEOPLE IN JAPAN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
sin,—The sympathy of Engiish people inevitably and perhaps 
rightly is with China in her present struggle against Japanese 
military domination. Nevertheless I send this letter in the 
hope that without in any way attempting to condone Japan's 
tion it may do something to temper the judgement of our 
people with sympathy for the Japanese people in the present 


a no doubt that with all the modern facilities of con- 
trolling the Press and shaping a nation’s thought and with 
their strong sense Of patriotism, the Japanese to a man will 
soon be behind the armed forces of their Empire. We would, 
F most of us, under similar conditions do the same. But I 
cannot forget certain other things, which for obvious reasons 
‘can perhaps best be stated by one who is not a resident in 
E Japan though a very real friend of it. 

1. The growing strain between the army.and the people 
| has been increasingly evident in the past eighteen months. 
| The incident of 2-2-6 (February 26th) as the Japanese call 
"it caused the army severe loss of face. The General Election 

in which the anti-militarist parties enjoyed an overwhelming 
' triumph, followed by the unwilling resignation of the Hayashi 
‘Cabinet, showed still more clearly in which direetion the 
‘tide was flowing. These events are all symptomatic of a 
‘far more widespread and positive dislike of militarism and 

all its works on the part of intelligent Japanese opinion than 
the paucity of public statements would suggest. The people 
' wid in the mass what they could not say as individuals. 
' 2, The Hirota-Sato restatement of policy with regard to 


| Japan’s attitude to China met with cordial support on the 


| part of the public though not, on the part of the military. 


It was the first public expression of ideas which many of us 


have known to exist pretty widely in Japan for some time, 


' namely, a generous attitude towards China. which secures 
' China’s friendship is Japan’s greatest economic security. 
' This attitude is widespread especially among business men 


and students as well as in the Christian church, but the 


‘dominance of militarism has made its expression difficult. 
' Asa matter cf fact the Japanese as such have little antipathy 


towards the Chinese people. I remember even in 193I-2 
Chinese residents were free to move about without let or 


' hindrance and there was no antagonism, shown towards them. 


3. A military party in any country can only maintain its 


' position by being militaristic ; it must continue to deliver the 


goods if it is to continue at all. Despite official propaganda 


| to the contrary Manchuria has fallen very far short of expecta- 
' tions, and in consequence has not enhanced the reputation of 


the army.. North China offers better prospects. On more 
than one occasion in the past few months while paying full 
tribute to the improvement in Japanese-Chinese relations, I 
have stated that the danger in the background was the possi- 
bility of a military coup, as a means of staging a come-back. 

4. By the nature of the Imperial Constitution, the military 


| authorities in Japan are in a position to take the initiative with- 


out reference to the Diet. Further, the Diet does not enjoy 
the confidence of the people that Parliament does over here. 


> In 1931-2 the military took the initiative, on the present 
' occasion they are doing so again, though it would seem rather 
| earlier than they first intended. There is nothing to prevent 


their doing so in future, unless the Diet regains the position 


» itwas Beginning to enjoy under the premiership of Mr. Hama- 


guchi. He, with full popular support, had started to put a 


| quite effective curb on the military authorities by means of the 
_ financial powers that the Diet possesses. 


No better thing, I venture to think, can happen for Japan 


and for the peace of the Far East than that the course of present 


events lead to a further discrediting of the military party in 


‘ Japan ; then the healing forces of both nations, already in 
| cxistence, will have a chance of getting to work.—Yours, &c., 








W. H.. Murray Walton. 
The Vicarage, Brexbourne, Herts. - 


“OURSELVES AND ITALY” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—1 was very interested to read the article in The Spectator 
of August 6th, ‘“‘ Ourselves and Italy.”? I feel that perhaps 
in stressing the abuse which the controlled Italian Press 
launched at Great Britain, and in omitting to mention the les3 
vituperative but nevertheless damaging and unfair attitude 
of the free Press of this country, you have committed a some- 
what grave injustice to the cause of truth. 


You state that this country has nothing to reproach itself 
for in respect to the practical measures that might have been 
taken to promote understanding and co-operation; except 
that it did nothing to warn Signor Mussolini how an attack 
on Abyssinia would be viewed. You then go on to attack 
the attitude of the Italian Press and here I agree with you 
entirely. Do people really imagine, however, that the British 
Press followed truth blindly through the mazes of the Abyssin- 
ian War and later on through the Spanish conflict which sti! 
rages around us? 


Having persuaded ourselves, quite rightly, of the immorality 
of the Italian invasion of Abyssinia, Great Britain pre-deter- 
mined the failure of Italian arms in Africa. Our desire to 
see the Abyssinian cause triumph led to the great part ef our 
Press giving false impressions (and sometimes false statements) 
about Italian efficiency, progress, and more important still, 
Italian courage. What I might call the ‘‘ Caporetto attitude ” 
pervaded a great part of the British people and of the British 
Press during both the African conflict and. the Spanish War, 
where it came to a head after Guadalajara. I was residing in 
British Somaliland for the months that covered the invasion 
of Abyssinia, where my work kept me in very close touch with 
the military situation and I know how very far from the truth 
was the impression that most of the Press in this country. 
desired to create concerning the Abyssinian War. Credit 
was consciously withheld where credit was due. Italian 
successes were grudged and belittled, reverses were magnified 
out of all proportion. 


So it was with Guadalajara. I imagine that Mr. Knicker- 
bocker’s article in the Evening Standard on that question 
dealing with the defeat of the Italian Brigades is a fair summing 
up of what happened, and to have placarded our streets with 
‘* Another Caporetto”’ can never be construed as anything 
other than a wanton insult. I am convinced that our slur on the 
courage and achievement of the Italian Army is one of the 
bitterest obstructions to the realisation of a friendlier feeling 
between the: two countries and that this attitude is wrong, 
unfair, and unworthy of us. 

Cordial words exchanged between heads of Governments 
can do a great deal towards establishing friendly relations, 
but they can never bridge the bitter animosity between peoples 
that has been lit by defamation of national honour. No con- 
tention that Signor Mussolini had broken a thousand treaties 
could ever hurt as deeply as the accusation that the Italians 
are cowards. We may not agree with Fascist politics, morality 
or policy, but we should try to remember that Italy has been 
welded into an entirely different nation from that which 
existed in pre-War times; a nation that we cannot judge 
by old standards; a nation whose pride is more sensitive 
than it has ever been before. Under such conditions unfairness 
is hardly the necessary corner-stone to friendship or even 
toleration. 

I am in entire agreement with your view that democracies 
and dictatorships can never hope to see eye to eye, and I am 
aware of the insidious methods of propaganda used by a 
hostile Italy to damage our prestige; yet I cannot but feel 
that the attitude of superiority, of studied misrepresentation 
and careful non-recognition which is often practised by this 
country in connexion with Italy, is a very foolish policy. We 
have many friends in Italy, amongst whom the officers of the 
Italian army must be some of the most fervent, judging by those 
that I met on the Anglo-Italian and Anglo-Abyssinian boun- 
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daries, and Italy has both friends and admirers in England, 
but any rapprochement between the two countries must come 
slowly and carefully. Understanding of high personages is 
essential in dealing with dictatorship régimes, and yet the glad- 
hand amongst governmental big-wigs can never really be a 
satisfactory substitute for national ill-feeling. Good relations 
are the children of understanding, and in this case under- 
standing must start from zero.—Yours, &c., 
24 Stanhope Gardens, S.W.7. HENRY Howarp. 


WHERE LABOUR FAILS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. Hobhouse affects to misunderstand my argument. 
The Spectator readers will not wish to have it repeated. He 
emits various meaningless propositions such as the statement 
that our present peace has been ‘‘ achieved by the National 
Government.” Here again I must leave him to his friends. 
But I really must explain to him in words as near one syllable 
as possible what the Labour attitude to armaments is, and 
why Socialists feel entitled to curse the arms race. (1) Socialists 
are convinced that an enlightened British policy in regard to 
foreign affairs and disarmament could by this time have started 
the world on a path of reducing, not increasir:z, armaments. 
Mr. Hobhouse, even in his public manifestations, cannot 
preterid to be unfamiliar with this historical argument. 


(2) As things are now, if Labour were returned to power it 
should not take more than a few years—I cannot promise 
Mr. Hobhouse whether it would be one, two, three or four— 
to build up such an overwhelming international front against 
aggression that the Fascist Powers gave up in despair and 
general disarmament to a level below the present were able 
to follow. 


(3) Nevertheless, if Labour were returned tomorrow for 
some time (it might be as long as the four years already men- 
tioned), a Labour Government would have to continue the 
physical process of rearmament. (I need hardly mention that 
the armaments industries would be naiionalised and the task 
of democratising the Services begun.) 


(4) As long as the National Government pursues its present 
foreign policy it will have to go on arming, and arming very 
fast. Problem: In the circumstances ought Labour, elec- 
toral considerations apart, to vote for or against the arms 
estimates, or abstain from voting ? I cannot find any general 
rule of ethics or logic to tell us what Labour ought to do in 
these circumstances—it is all a question of how Labour can 
give, by a particular vote, most effective expression to the 
views that I have just explained and most effectively modify 
the lines on which this country is now proceeding. 

Socialists admit that if a bad foreign policy is adopted, a 
particular arms policy logically follows. In the same way, 
if the majority of a board of school governors insisted that 
Chinese instead of French be taught in the school, it would 
logically follow that Chinese grammars should be provided. 
When it came to voting for or against the estimates required 
to provide the Chinese grammars, the minority who wanted 
to see French taught would be in a quandary whether to vote 
for or against the Chinese Grammar Estimates or to abstain. 
Similarly, every Socialist admits that his party on this question 
of the arms estimates is faced with an awkward decision, a 
dilemma, if the word gives Mr. Hobhouse any pleasure. They 
have a perfectly unequivocal policy of their own to put into 
operation when returned. But what they should do when a 
totally different and utterly repugnant policy is being pursued 
and they are faced with its interrelated parts seriatim—this is 
a question that, I repeat, does not seem capable of solution 
by reference to general rules. 

I have been very candid because I am genuinely anxious 
that men like Mr. Hobhouse should have no shadow 
of further excuse for misunderstanding. And I will make 
one final admission. An enormous number of Socialists 
accept intellectually the arguments and the programme I 
have explained. But they feel deep down a horror, not only 
of war but of armaments, that is not often met with on Mr. 
Hobhouse’s side. Is this traditional pacifist ‘‘ sentiment ” 
now to be regarded as a clog on the intellectualised foreign 
policy I have expounded ? In one sense, yes ; but in another, 
and I think a deeper sense, the revulsion from the very thought 
of war, from the very sight of its machinery even when about 
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to be used in a just cause, is as valuable a thing as an : 
: z d. to 
the Labour Movement possesses. Certainly nothing jg 28.0 
its heart. The Labour Movement carries it, if yoy like ties ag 
a handicap, a brake on the flexibility of its adjustment “aly age 
carries it willingly, even with pride. For who knows, te for sp 
passionate revulsion from everything to do with os a or 
vanished, how much of the passion that has built the ote 
of Nations would remain? For the League of Natio want 
springs from something more fundamental than a developm wed 
in the technique of foreign policy.—Yours faithfully, . pr pe 
FRANK Pakennay, re nurse 
time ha’ 
[To the Editor of THe SpEcTATOR.] interests. 
S1r,—I have no wish to enter into a controversy on the SUbjay a group ‘ 
of Mr. Pakenham’s conversion, but there is one point in th ent distt 
letter of Francis H. Yeatman to which I wish to take exceptig, the aurs 
Mr. Yeatman suggests that the Co-operative Societies ate 4 
basis capitalistic, and cites the example of the club or vouch. 
system, suggesting that the 10 per cent. commission receive he p 
by the collectors is paid by the unsuspecting member, = 
This very club system is one of the examples I might cite yf 
prove that the Co-operative Societies are not founded op, 
capitalistic basis. While private clubs naturally have to charg sin—A 
commission over and above the purchase price of the article; those # 
they wish to make a profit, the Co-operative Societies pay thi} hospital 
collectors out of their general funds. The amount of crejj§ 2¥2Ve! 
allowed depends on the purchases of the member during pay of the / 
quarters, and he or she receives the same treatment and pay sh 
the same price as a member who pays cash. Naturally the referred 
credit facilities are open to all members of Co-operative Soc. Much 
ties.—I am, yours faithfully, JOHN Barry, ff Unifort 
69 High Street, Birmingham. } lenient. 
; women 
js distix 
THE NURSE’S CAREER and th 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. | British 
S1r,—I have read some of the articles and letters in The Spe. are stil 
tator relating to the nursing profession. I cannot help thinkingf endure 
that many of the general public do not realise all that has been § comple 
done for the nursing staff in most hospitals to improve condition 
both in London and in the provinces. Unit 
The trouble is not that there are fewer girls entering th 
profession, but that so many more are required. Nearly even 
hospital has increased its beds and departments, and dw} . 
reduced the hours of the nurses. Therefore many more a: a 
required. The difficulty has arisen, too, for other reasons, = 
including the fact that there are now many more openings fur je + 
women, and as time goes on the lower birth-rate will affec = 
every department of work. No doubt there are some hospital 
where conditions are not what they ought to be, but the Genera 
Nursing Council, the College of Nursing and our association The 
are doing all they can to make those responsible introduce th: 4 
necessary improvements. *F “ 
Nursing has many advantages. It is the only profession if _ . 
girl can enter where she is provided with board, lodging, teaching ae 
and medical attendance free, even from the beginning of he pos 
training; also the uniform necessary for the practical work, = a 
and a small salary for pocket money. In return, she give “ 
work for, and in the care of the patients; only by this can sh ri die 
be taught and learn the practical and most valuable part of he : 
training. Ba 
The so-called menial work is now greatly lessened, and onl) | 
that is required which is necessary for teaching probationers P 
how to teach and train others in the future, and to know whe > 
such work is properly done, otherwise they would never becom: F 
efficient ward sisters. Everything connected with the care 0! SR, 
the patients’ comfort and treatment, and surgical cleanliness Fj, y, 
must be performed by the nursing staff. | the ] 
The hours in nearly all hospitals have been much reduced, F Insti 
and hospital authorities are doing their best to reduce the > wher 
further, but it is very necessary that all nurses and othe F head 
working in hospitals should, and in most cases do, remembe'|} jnto 
that the patients are the first consideration always, and the | by a 
care the reason of the necessity for hospitals and their staf | to g 
The three-shift day is not in the interest of the patients, spec 
responsibility is too much divided, but other arrangements mot |) anti- 
satisfactory to all can be made to reduce hours. Nurses af — to n 
accommodation are required for this, and these mean mone} T 
If many who give nothing to hospitals would give from 1s. ” 
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6d. to £1 a year according to their means, all these difficul- 
ily? uld end. Hospitals all over the country provide their 
= staff with recreation rooms and other opportunities 
agi and pleasure, and these are encouraged, in addition 


aa study and lecture-rooms fully equipped and well- 


qualified tutors. . j 
Nurses enjoy corporate life together, and I am sure in most 
cases look back on their training-school days as happy; although 
very full and occupied ones. I consider a four-years’ training 
© ond preliminary training school as always necessary to enable 
the nurse to include the lectures satisfactorily, and at the same 
time have sufficient opportunities for recreation and other 
Central Preliminary Training Schools would benefit 


















KENHAN, 


$. 
he ini ae of smaller hospitals and could be established in conveni- 
i ent districts, and thus make it easier both for the hospital and 

10 th the nurse-—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

EXCEption EUPHEMIA S. INNES, 
ra ate 4 Lady Superintendent of the General Infirmary, 
Poe ; Leeds, May, 1913, to January, 1935. 
a Wel 77 Primrose Mansions, London, S.W. 11. 
nto [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
to char six,—A comparison of the nursing schools of England with 
atticle jp those in the United States is interesting. Most university 
pay the hospitals here have a graduate school of nursing, which is 


of cred 2 university faculty. While holding no brief for the superiority 
of the American nurse, it is obvious to even a casual observer 


me that she is better treated than her English cousin. She is 

lly the referred to by name, as Miss Ph X * and not simply “‘ nurse. 

¢ Socie.f Much drudgery such as serving meals is done by orderlies. 

3ainp, | Uniform is modern and neat. Off duty regulations are more 
lenient. For the graduate nurse pay is good, and married 
women can carry on their hospital work. The type of girl 
is distinctly better educated than the average nurse in England, 
and there appears to be no shortage of candidates. The 
British nursing schools need to look to their laurels; there 

é Spe-f are still too many petty tyrannies and inconsistencies to be 

hinking fF endured by a girl of intelligence. The time has come for a 

as been fF complete reform of the whole system.—Yours, &c., 

\dition; W. F. NICHOLSON. 

University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Ing the 

buss [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

vi i Sir—In the matter of Nursing Shortage we fiddle while 

ill Rome burns. We play tunes on this motif or that; we write 

'f tothe papers ; all the papers ; endless tunes. Soon the refrain 

8 Bill be : 

be “No birds were flying in the sky ; 

mae There were no birds to fly. 

ation The voluntary hospital system of independent units hes 

e thf brought us to this pass. It is unlikely, left to itself, to create 
a phoenix to soar above the ashes. 

ion ,f, f the community realised that something new had to be 

die created the necessary organisation could be formed. The 

f her Ministry of Health, the General Nursing Council, the College 

oad. of Nursing, the B.M.A. and, most important of all, the interested 

give public could in combination devise a service to meet modern 

nse} Beds in a modern spirit. Can no one bring these essential 


F he: bodies together ?—Yours, &c., ESTHER CARLING. 
| Berks and Bucks Joint Sanatorium, 


Peppard Common, Oxon. 
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ners Fe 

se SCIENCE AND THE SNAKE 
opt [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—I noted Dr. Sherwood Taylor’s reply to Mr. Rodenhurst 
in your issue of July 9th, where he quotes as his authority 
the Director of the Instituto Butantan and of the Anti-venin 
» Institute of America. In 1919 I paid my third visit to Brazil, 
. when I travelled some 750 miles from Sao Paulo to the rail 
he ; head at Roncador, and thence by mule train some 400 miles 
be: > into the interior of Goyaz—a part which had not been visited 
| by any European for sixty years. When in Sao Paulo prior 
i F to going up country I went out to the Instituto Butantan, 
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or | anti-venin serum, and the following information was given 
a’ & to me by one of the staff, through my interpreter. 
e!— Tree snakes are not venomous, and not more than ten per 


cent. of others. No snake strikes at a greater height than 


| Specially to investigate this matter of snakes and the use of 


one-third of its length, so that leather gaiters are a com- 
plete protection, unless the arms and face are lowered. This 
is borne out by the wax models in the Butantan Museum, 
where the snake bites illustrated are confined to lower legs 
and arms. Such victims are mainly labourers in the fields, 
who work with their lower limbs, feet and arms quite naked. 
We had eight Brazilians in our expedition, but fortunately 
none was bitten, although we saw many and killed several 
snakes. In every instance our Brazilians assured me that the 
snake was “very venomous,” though from the information 
given me at Butantan not more than one in ten is dangerous. 


I was by no means prejudiced against anti-venin serum, 
and took a supply with me up country. Had one or all our 
Brazilians been bitten I should probably have used it, and 
registered remarkable “‘ cures,” although possibly there had 
been no danger. Personally, I cannot accept the assurance 
that the one serum can be specific against all the varieties of 
snake venom, and had I been bitten I should have trusted 
to the excision of the wound, with application of permanganate 
of potash and liberal drinks of brandy. When in Sao Paulo, 
the friend who advised me to take a supply of serum admitted 
that he did not know of a case of its successful use; death 
was usually so sudden—within fifteen or twenty minutes— 
that it was not available in time. It is quite possible that the 
deaths from snake-bite have declined in Sao Paulo State, 
but before crediting this to anti-venin serum we should know 
what proportion of bitten cases were so treated. 


I know nothing about the compilation of statistics in Brazil, 
but with the population so scattered such figures must be 
the wildest estimates. Brazil is twenty-four times the area of 
Great Britain, but has only one-third of our population. In 
England we have 350 persons per square mile ; in the province 
of Goyaz, which is twice the area of Great Britain, there are 
three square miles to every person. There may be a system 
of birth and death registration in Sao Paulo—I don’t know— 
but to extend the statistics of such a settled province as Sao 
Paulo to the whole of Brazil is absurd. From my experience 
of the interior, the inhabitants there are cut off from the 
outside world, even from Sao Paulo and the other coastal 
provinces, and the outside world knows nothing of them. 
How can anti-venin serum be available at a moment’s notice 
in such a scattered population ? The fact is that, up country, 
the simplest medicines, such as quinine, are almost impessible 
to get, and there is no medical service. It must thus be 
evident that, if deaths from snake-bite have declined, the 
improvement cannot have been brought about by the use of 
anti-venin serum.—Yours truly, ARTHUR TROBRIDGE. 


15 Flora Avenue, Darlington. 


RHEUMATISM AND SCIENCE 
[Jo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
SIR,— 

“Any person resident in and belonging to Great Britain or 
Ireland whose circumstances are such that they are not able to 
have the benefit of the waters of Bath without charitable relief are 
entitled and have a right to the relief of the hospital.’.—Act of 
Parliament, 1739. 

This hospital is the Royal National Hospital fas Rheumatic 
Diseases at Bath, formerly known as the Royal Mineral Water 
Hospital, and famous for 200 years as a national house of 
kealing. At the moment only 2 per cent. of the patients are 
Bathonians ; and the buildings do not lend themselves to 
scientific methods of treatment. 

The cause of rheumatism is still obscure. Its devastating 
effects; the slow paralysis, the excruciating pain, the help- 
lessness of the victim are common knowledge. We are assured 
that this fell disease can be extirpated by science, but science 
must be fully armed. 

The percentage of radical cures, apart from the alleviation 
of pain, is greater in the Royal National Hospital for Rheumatic 
Diseases than in any other. - Unlike cancer, rheumatism 
assails virulently the young. Arthritis, for example, is more 
prevalent among women between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty-four. Only prompt treatment can save them. 
Rheumatoid affections are rife among shepherds, agricultural 
labourers, miners, and all who work under exposure to bad 
weather conditions. It is a disease almost impossible to treat 
to a successful issue in the home, 
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What may be accomplished would thrill millions of hearts, 
if the potentialities of the hospital at Bath were generally 
known. The fact stands out that the cruel ravages of rheumatism 
can be eliminated if taken in time. 

Bath has the only hot springs in the kingdom of a consistent 
temperature of 120 degrees Fahrenheit throughout the four 
seasons of the year. Two centuries ago the rich and well-to-do 
built the present hospital, not for themselves, but for the 
poor. Our greatest architect, John Wood, gave the plans, 
Ralph Allen gave the stone, Beau Nash played the part of the 
persistent and importunate beggar. : 

If ever a hospital needed to renew its life and extend its 
usefulness by being rebuilt upon up-to-date lines it is this 
hospital. The Bath Corporation, in the spirit of the former 
benefactors, has offered the Governors of the hospital in 
exchange for the present site another four times as large and 
200 feet nearer to the King’s Spring. Two residents in Bath 
have set an example to the:nation by promising £50,000, 
provided a similar sum is raised elsewhere in order that building 
may start next spring. An appeal has been launched for 
£200,000. 

Writing as a resident near Bath and a Governor of the 
hospital, I am constrained to lay stress upon the incapacity of 
Bathonians to do more than they have done. The appeal for 
funds is international, as well as national. Transpontine visitors, 
with happy memories of the Queen City of the West, if they 
chance to read these lines may send us a grant-in-aid; they 
may speak of our urgent needs to others, because the present 
condition of the hospital is a world-wide disability and 
responsibility. 

Palliation of pain is not enough, although that means so 
much to the sufferer. The Minotaur, who exacts so mercilessly 
his ever-increasing annual tribute, must be slain. Every 
young person becomes incurable, if treatment is not given to 
him or her. 

An annexe to the new hospital will be devoted to research 
work, the indefatigable work of specialists, work with im- 
measurable possibilities in front of it—I appeal to your readers 
for their support.—Yours, &c., HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 

Widcombe Manor, Bath, Somerset. 


OFFENDING MOTORISTS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—The inference of your note to Mr. Carpenter’s letter is 
shocking. Surely it is far more reprehensible to infringe 
a law safeguarding human life than to break a law merely pro- 
tecting property. 

I agree with Mr. Carpenter that the thief and the burglar are 
trivial offenders compared with those who by their example 
aid and abet manslaughter —Yours faithfully, 

13 Woburn Square, W.C.1. G. D. TurRNER. 

{No inference could legitimately be drawn from our note 
beyond the opinion expressed in it, which was that to drive 
two miles an hour above the legal limit, or to park a car where 
parking was not authorised, might be reprehensible but did 
not in itself involve moral obliquity. That offences con- 
stituting dangerous driving (which may as well happen at 22 
miles an hour as at 32) involve a high degree of moral 
obliquity goes without saying.—Epb. The Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. Carrent:r’s letter on the responsibility of motorists 
says what many of us think and too few of us feel urged to 
express. Your comment on the letter is provocative. In 
face of the tragedy of the roads—the indiscriminate deaths 
resulting from our present use of motor traffic—it surely 
is moral obliquity in us to be careless or self-indulgent about 
the observance of such rules as are devised to prevent these 
disasters, however trifling the observance or non-observance 
may seem at the moment. The Commissioner of Police 
of the Metropolis in his report for 1936 states that nearly 
every offence against the Road Traffic Act is a potential source 
of accident. 

To say in regard to a huge and tragically wasteful business 
**T hold shares in it of a negligible amount” is only playing 
at reality. Till we recognise this the tragedy will go on. 
Your note is not calculated to put an end to it.—Yours, 

A. D. Linpsay. 

Baltiol College, Oxford. 
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TO HELP THE UNEMPLOYEp 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR,] 
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Sir,—No doubt the idea of “‘ adopting ” the famil _Yo 
unemployed man is familiar to you and to y A tow N 
“6 _ 0 YOur readers I of Mr. 
only people who have actually put this idea into ».. wi.” 
realise what an extraordinarily good way of helping i - snyone 0 
For you need not be rich—it only means helping the he or anyon 
as much as you can, and many people who do s9 can " informint 
on very little more than their children’s outgrown a and a8 1 
(clean and mended), what they can spare of their own . [am wri 
perhaps, sometimes, some apples or other things fnakd your Pak 
garden, ora cake or a pot of jam, with little extra Preset As reg 
Christmas and on the children’s birthdays. As you cy 4fae 20 VittU 
this costs little but it makes the most incredible differs, titty © 
to people who have, perhaps, had to live for years oa an ave Te im 
of less than 4s. a head a week for everything, after the ten} the sligl 
paid. I have long lists of families living in bitter Poverty see slavery. 
many of the Distressed Areas, and if anyone will write t) me TH* ! 
I will do my best to select a family which will be able to nae of the 
good use of anything that can be sent. If there seems tp ‘ inspired 
too little for a family, there are lonely women, and men, too, #2 Assal 
whom a letter, some books or flowers, and a few clothes wed nor at t 
come as a godsend.—I am, yours, &c., ghastly 
BEATRICE LEIGH-CLage, The’ 
Longshot, The Ridgeway, Guildford. g the con 
: | mission 
+ occasio 
THE STRUGGLE IN SPAIN tea hou 
[To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR.] B me, ar 
Sir,—Your critic, Mr. G. L. Steer, in reviewing a handful then al 
books about Spain, professes to have noticed in contemporgp 4% 
England a certain ‘fashionable’ boredom on the subjey manne 
tempered by the wish that Franco should win quickly, ands and sa 
get us back to such things as Holy Week in Seville and manag 
punctual running of tourist trains. Personally, I had pp * dex 
particularly remarked this (to very many of us) welcom statem 
preference for the triumph of right over wrong. I sincenife “* ‘ 
hope that it does exist, and that it represents an impulse which fom 
is stronger than the boredom. But where I join issue mh untrue 
emphatically with Mr. Steer is in his easy assumption thy cheste 
what Franco’s well-wishers in this country want is to get bat dirty 
to trivialities (transeat his inclusion in that category of the Ho} after | 
Week services in Seville). | Rae 
To those of us (I suppose we qualify as members of wh: wae 
Mr. Arnold Lunn has so wittily called ‘‘ The Unpopukh snp 
Front ”’) who care little about “* the fashion,” there are weightich” four | 
things which make us hope, pray and strive for General Fran the bs 
victory, and which by no stretch of a sound imagination cw j they 
be classed as trivial: there are such things as religion, justice ag 
kindliness, decency, the arts, tradition and ordered progres vai 
all of which were in peril when Franco intervened to save thenf ee 


and all of which would founder, in Spain and eventually elxf 
where, in the terrible catastrophe of his defeat. . 

Those who think it clever to impute trivial or ludicrowyy 
motives to such as think as we do are welcome to any petting 


and applause which they can gather in their mutual admiration SiR 
circles (‘‘ vicious ”’ or otherwise). But they ought not to ki of v 
allowed, outside those circles, always to “ get away with it!) ™ t 
—Yours faithfully, P. R. BuTLER (Lt.-Col). 
Stockbridge, Hants. § i. 

E poli 

ROMAN CATHOLIC AND CATHOLIC © stan 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] be: 
S1r,—I wish you would instruct your special correspond ust 
to be more accurate in his description of the different church &c. 
In a very interesting article on Jugoslavia and the Concoris 6 
he writes of the Catholic Church when he should write 
the Roman Catholic Church. He surely must know that the 
Orthodox Church of the East is part of the Catholic Chur 
It gives such a wrong impression to be inaccurate. The world: 
wide or Catholic Church cannot be restricted to the Roms 
Church: it embraces Anglican, Orthodox, and all those why ‘©: 


believe in the Lord Jesus.—Yours faithfully, In 
HORACE KENNEDY. est 
Brent Eleigh Rectory, Lavenham, Suffolk. We 


{Our correspondent did in fact write of ‘* the Roman Catholt Br 
Church” in his first sentence. That being so, the use 0g 4 
*- Catholic ” for the sake of brevity in subsequent referenc Bc 
could hardly give rise to misunderstanding.—Epb. The Spectato", el 
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ASSAM PLANTERS 


[To the Editor of THE Spectator.] 

Your issue of June 11th contained a letter from the pen 
— Mulk Raj Anand under the title of ‘‘ Two leaves and a 
of Mr. Your next issue of June 18th contained no letter from 
of the hundreds of people in England, retired planters 

one else who do know Assam and its tea plantations, 
rs ne your readers of the untruth of the statements made 
; 5 1 feel they cannot be allowed to remain unchallenged, 


oe ening these lines for which I trust you will find room in 
- fr. ° 
er ote the first paragraph I would empiuasise there is 
‘ virtual slavery in Assam. Whatever were the conditions 


forty years ago these may be wiped off the slate. 







anyone 
























diffraye thirty 1 ; 
aN ave "B The times have changed so completely that to suggest there is 
the ren | the slightest suggestion of slavery or anything approaching 
Doverr AME slaverYs existing in Assam now is pure myth, : 

tite tp pe The next paragraph goes ont to say “the recommendation 
le to's x of the Royal (Whitly) Commission on Indian Labour, 
ems 1 7 inspired by the evidence of the ghastly conditions prevailing: 
0) ° ” a 

120, top fein Assam (issued long after 1925), &ec., &c., Neither before 
es we nor at the same time as, nor since the Whitley Commission have 

ghastly conditions been prevailing in Assam. 

C The writer went home in the same ship as Mr. Whitley after 
— the completion of his work as chairman of the Labour Com- 
mission. Quite by chance Mr. and Mrs: Whitley on one 

> occasion came and sat opposite myself during the afternoon 

' teahour. Mr. Whitley not knowing who I was conversed with 
| me, and discovered that I was an Assam tea planter. He 
andful (i then and there, without any solicitation from myself, gave the 


' Assam Planting Community remarkably high praise for the 
manner in which the labour on the gardens was looked after, 
and said that he had no fault to find with the European- 
managed estates which it has been his lot to visit. Mr. Whitley 
' is dead and so cannot be referred to. Nevertheless the above 
statement is a fact. Mr. Rees’ estimate that the labour forces 
' are “ exploited, starved, cheated, dirty, diseased” can come only 

from one who knows nothing of the true facts. The statement is 
* untrue. The coolies are neither exploited nor starved nor 
cheated, nor are they dirty, except the dirty ones who will be 
dirty anywhere. The diseased are put into hospital and looked 
' after by both European and Indian medical officers. The 
| so-called complacent directors are quite capable of exposing the 
untruths contained in the letter referred to. 


Mpor: 
Subj , 
’y and yi 
and 
had ny 
Welcony 
sincerely 
3 Whict 
Ue mogh 
ion the 
Bet back 
he Holy 


of why : é 

Popul » Assam is not a distant land, far off the beaten track. ‘Twenty- 
eightie four hours railway journey from Calcutta takes a traveller into 
ancy the centre of Assam. The labourers may get up and go away if 


| they do not like it. There is nothing to prevent them. They 


nah practically all have savings which they send home. They could 
ogres > buy tickets and go if their lot was so undesirable.—I am, Sir, 
thenf Yours faithfully, L. J. Gopwin. 
velyge Monabarie T. E., Mijikojan P.O., Assam. 

crow THE ALBERTA EXPERIMENT 

“tring [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

ratigg SIR—I am very much surprised that a journal of the standing 


toke of The Spectator should lower itself to criticise money policy 
it’ in the manner you have done in your article on Alberta. You 


|.) | use the word tampering as if a postman had taken postal 
' & orders in the post. 
When a body of people wish to effect a change in monetary 

; policy there is no reason why private money interests should 
C stand in the way, and I do not sec why the State should not 

| be able to look after the interests of the people of Alberta 
aden just as well as any private company of moneylenders.—Yours, 
chi &c., C. CHILD. 
ord 6 Moorland Mt., Cleckheaton. 
te 
" BOOKS FOR SPAIN 
rch [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


wi 6SiR—Any one of your readers who has been ill—by which 
mf I mean every one of your readers—knows the pleasure, not 
whi to say the necessity of books during the period of convalescence. 

In Spain, the Spanish Medical Aid Committee have now 
4 established at Jeast four permanent hospitals, crowded with 

wounded from the International as well as from Spanish 
oi Brigades. These wounded are badly in need of books, and 
CF an effort is being made to collect good libraries for them. 
cei Books of the following categories are required: political, 
or. elementary scientific ; fiction (including detective stories) ; 





——_—_—-» 





historical; and books on simple technical subjects such as 
carpentry, electric fittings, &c. Some new German and 
French books (for patients who do not speak English) would 
be much appreciated; also Spanish grammars. If any of 
your readers are willing to give books, these would be very 
gratefully received and sent straight out to Spain by the Com- 
mittee of the Spanish Medical Aid, 24 New Oxford Street, 
W.C.15 or should there be too much difficulty and distress 
attaching to the despatching of parcels, the S.M.A. would, 
if informed, collect books from Londen and near-London 
addresses. 

Perhaps it is scarcely necessary to add a reminder that the 
wounded in Spain are as likely as.we are to find dull books 
dull and bad books bad; and to beg that such volumes as 
sink the owners’ spirits should be allowed to remain in the 
spare room, the boxroom, the cupboard in the passage.— 
Yours faithfully, ROSAMOND LEHMANN, 
Spanish. Medica! Aid Committee, 

24 New Oxford Street, W.C.r. 


JEWS AND ZIONISTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—It is astonishing and disheartening to note that in all 
the discussions of the plan of partition for Palestine proposed 
by the Royal Commission, it seems to be taken for granted 
that the Zionists speak in the name of Jewry, though the 
fact is that they constitute but a section in Israel. It is 
essential. that the Agudas Yisroel, the world organisation 
of Orthodox Jews, at whose head stand virtually all the 
rabbinical authorities, be consulted before any definite pro- 
cedure is undertaken in the Holy Land. JacoB HELLER, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


RUSSIAN TIMBER AND RUSSIAN SHIPS 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,—Several correspondents have questioned the accuracy of 
my statement in your issue of July 16th that “‘ every toa of 
Russian timber reaching these shores today arrives in Russian 
ships.’ May I give the precise figures which, for 1936, show 
that of 114} million cu. ft. of timber imported from U.S.S.R. 
104 million cu. ft. was carried in British ships? I gather that 
the position for 1937 to date is even less encouraging.— Yours 
faithfully, ARNOLD WILSON. 
Much Hadham. 


TENNIEL’S DODO 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—It se2ms astonishing that none of your correspondents 
mentions the reconstructed bird in the Natural History 
Museum, though some, as one in this week’s issue, refer to 
paintings of it. Of these paintings there is a copy of one, 
with a history of the unhappy bird, in the museum. Tenniel’s 
drawing is simply a drawing of the reconstructed dodo.—Yours 
faithfully, C. Norton Woop. 
Over-Seas House, St. fJames’s, London, S.W. 1. 


THE SELBORNE BY-PASS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—More than a thousand people, including Heads of 
Colleges, Bankers, Professors, Barristers, Doctors, Architects 
and Peers of the Realm, have put their signatures to the 
protest which the Press has been so good as to mention on 
behalf of the Selborne Society, and these have been sent to 
the Alton Joint Planning Committee. 

The announcement that The Wakes had been saved from 
desecration was premature, as only a minor alteration in the 
route had been suggested. I therefore ask you to print the 
protest as follows : 

Understanding that powers are to be sought to drive 
a road, in the future, through the grounds of The Wakes 
at Selborne between the house and the Hanger which 
Gilbert White loved so well, I wish to protest against 
what would be an offence to the memory of a very great 
Englishman who made his village famous throughout 
the world and to urge that an alternative scheme, if 
necessary, be adopted, 
and invite your readers to cut, or copy, it out and send it to 
me signed.—Yours, &c., WILFRED MARK WEBB, 
Honorary Secretary of the Selborne Society, 
The Hermitage, Hanwell, London, W. 7. 
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Bushido Publicity (G. F. Hudson) - i as, “jae 


“The minstrel boy to the war is gone 

In the ranks of death you'll find him—”’ 
Poetry and politics were not wholly unrelated in Moore’s 
day any more than they are in our own, when so many of 
our minstrel boys have gone to the war and are to be found, 
if not exactly in the ranks of death, at least in the offices of 
progressive journals, broadcasting their experiences behind 
the lines. Moore himself, in his student days so ardent an 
advocate of rebellion, was very soon to be reproached with 
being a renegade: at the time when Robert Emmet and 
his other college companions were giving their blood for their 
beliefs, Moore was already safe in England, angling for the 
patronage of Lord Moira; and the Irish Melodies, which 
so much helped his countrymen in the nineteenth century to 
remind each other eloquently of their common wrongs, grew 
into popularity at a time when their author was nestling 
comfortably in the shade of Bowood. Certainly Moore was 
not made for heroic passion, in poetry or in life itself, and it 
is not surprising that he should have become a victim of that 
resentment which, as Mr. Strong points out, Dublin reserves 
for those of her sons who have enjoyed too great a success 
among the oppressors. 


Yet one cannot help feeling that if one had known Moore 
one could not have brought oneself to dislike him. He had— 
his letters prove it—a geserous nature and a kind heart, and 
the ease which he evidently found in making friends—friends 
as diverse as Bowles and Byron—suggests that he had winning 
manners also. Always in debt, yet never a sponge, a favourite 
in every drawing room, yet always devoted in his attentions 
to obscure parents and a humble, an unpresentable, wife, he 
warbles his way through the fashionable world of half a century, 
without having made a serious enemy either among his con- 
temporaries or among posterity. 


As a poet he had no qualities which make us want to read 
him now. Little’s Anacreon is as dead as Lalla Rookh: very 
interesting as both may be to students of fashions in literature, 
neither is of the least interest to any one else; and the Irish 
Melodies, though they contain some metrical experiments 
which deserve attention, belong really to the history of song 
and not to the history of verse. Mr. Strong’s book, in con- 
sequence, does not contain an ounce of literary criticism worth 
the name, but he has some interesting remarks on the Melodies 
considered as national songs. Moore, in short, is not a poet 
or a historical personage of the first or even of secondary 
importance ; he is remembered only as the author who nearly 
fought a duel with Jeffrey, the friend and biographer of Byron, 
the melodist of Erin, a little man with dark curls and a bright 
eye who for nearly half a century entertained at the piano in 
salons of the Whigs. 


Moore, one must conclude, is a figure who belongs to the 
background, or the middle distance, in the social and literary 
history of his period. It is a fascinating period, and those who 
wish to know about it in detail, to become acquainted with the 
minor figures who compose its galaxy, will wish to know the 
facts about him. 

If then, one wishes to find out the facts about Moore, how is 
one to do it? One way, no doubt, is to read the costly volume 
now under review. Another method, no more expensive and 
no less satisfying, is to buy or borrow Lord John Russeil’s 
edition of Moore’s Journal and Correspondence and dip into 





The Minstrel Boy: A Portrait of Tom Moore. By L.A.G. 
Strong. (Hodder and Stoughton. 18s.) 








TOM MOORE 


By JOHN SPARROW 
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it at leisure. In considering which of these two methods » 
recommend, the reviewer is faced with a problem which oftey 
presents itself in these days when a new picturesque biography 
appears every month or every week. What purpose is served 
by such biographies—biographies in which there is no evidene 
of deep research, no accumulation of unpublished material, 
and which yet claim to be more than mere summaries of infor. 
mation already available; biographies in which the hero is 
patted, so to speak, upon the head and called by his Christian 
name? Writing such books, doubtless, gratifies their authors: 
reading them amuses a number of persons who wish to eXperi- 
ence the pleasure which they expect from a novel and at th 
same time the feeling that they are improving themselves by 
reading “history.” But does the achievement of either o; 
even both of these ends really justify the production of ye 












another of these hybrid volumes? Yes, we may answer, if, B 


but only if, the author contributes something new to the under. 
standing of his subject. In one or two such biographies pub. 
lished in recent years the author has succeeded in revealing 
something about the character, the temperament, or the achieve. 
ment of his hero which the ordinary reader would not perceire 
from a study of the mere facts ; or in presenting him ina ney 
light or a new context so as to bring to view unsuspected 


relationships or influences. Books in which this is done ar § 





worth writing, but they are very rarely written, and Mr. Strong 
would not claim for his biography that it is one of these. 


No one who is already familiar with the first-hand authoritie 
on this period—with Crabb Robinson, for instance, and Creedy, 
with the books that deal with Holland House, with Moore's 





own life of Byron, with Hogg’s reminiscences or Trelawny’, 


with Lockhart, with Cyrus Redding, and N. P. Willis—wil 
derive much pleasure or profit from reading Mr. Strong 





No one, on the other hand, who has not made the acquaintance F 


of these authorities (and they are as easy to procure as they ate 
delightful to read) can conscientiously be recommended t 
spend eighteen shillings on Mr. Strong’s book before he has 2 
least dipped into them. 


This is not to say that Mr. Strong’s is a very bad book, 
or even that it is a bad book of its kind; Mr. Strong is a 
accomplished writer and a conscientious student, and he wa 
impelled to write by a real interest in and a real sympathy 
with his fellow-countryman. But his book suffers from al 
the defects of its kind : it is bright ; it patronises its subject; i 
manages to mention Mr. J. B. Priestley and not to mention 
Mr. Pitt. Mr. Strong, having mentioned Sydney Smith 
without qualification several times, finds it mecessary 0 
p. 106 (and not for the purpose of distinguishing him from 
the defender of Acre) to inform us in a note that he was “the 
famous clergyman and wit.” Finally, it is necessary to si 
that the book is not as well written as a book written by M: 
Strong should be: ‘‘ The author of The Ancient Manne 
carried too many guns for the Irish singer’; ‘‘ To the majo 
concerns of his age he was as irrelevant as a thrush”’; “No 
by accident does a man become, and remain for close 
a hundred years, the voice of his country: nor do songs bom 
in the drawing-room reach and hold the thatched cabin”) 
‘* He walked on the sunny side of the road, but he was faithful 
in his fashion . . . his record will bear inspection better that 
most.” These sentences—the last two are chosen to adverts 
the book upon its cover—are typical of the author’s attitud: 
to his subject and his manner of expressing it. They typify als 
the defects of the book: it is not history and it is not at: 
it is not, in other words, the real thing. 
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CHRISTIANS CHALLENGE THE 
WORLD 


pean ome, YE Cont, Stern Te 
Origins 3 Atheism. By Edward I. Watkin. ——The Doctrine 

cithe Incarnation. By J. K. Mozley. ——The Doctrine of 

ae Atonement. By Lionel Spencer Thornton.——Religion 
and the State. By H. Maurice Relton.——Christianity in 
the Social State. By W. F. Lofthouse ——Christian Ethics 
and Social Health. By H. P. Newsholme. (John Heritage, 
The Unicorn Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Tye Christian Church must seem a very aggravating opponent. 
knows when it is dead, a fact recognised with exas- 

perated honesty by the Rationalist Press Association. When 
one head has been cut off, it merely grows another. It 
invariably chooses its own ground for battle, and declines that 
offered by its enemy. The day before yesterday the glove 
was hurled down by those who wished to argue the credibility 
of Miracle ; yesterday the assault was made upon the inspira- 
tion of the Bible ; today the Church is generally invited to 
come and be killed on the ethical fields of sexual relationships, 
and peace and war. But always the instinct of the Christian 
apologist bids him to decline the particular challenge offered 
to him, and reply by uttering his own challenge. In every 
generation this challenge is differently expressed, but in 
essence it is always the same. It is to display the fundamental 
Christian convictions about God and Man, to explain their 
place in philosophy and their relevance to history, and to refuse 
battle in all secondary fields until the vital question of the co- 
herence of human experience is solved. This is virtually to say, 
“What you urge may or may not be true. But let us begin 
by arguing about fundamental principles. We have a body 
of thought and experience, which is not only rational in itself 
but guarantees the supremacy of Reason. By this theory 
we can make sense of history, and that is what matters. Can 
you say the same?” For the Rationalists it must be most 
annoying, for they, apparently, are content to live in a world 
which makes no sense at all. 

This instinct to concentrate upon essentials when challenged 
upon details is common to Christian apologetic down the 
ages. It is emphasised on the last page of Dr. Selwyn’s 
contribution to the History of Christian Thought—a master- 
piece of editing—in the words, ‘“‘ Face to face with such an 
uprush of paganism, the Church is driven back upon the 
primitive facts of its Gospel, as the supreme embodiment of 
God in action.” This sentence might stand as a motto for 
the whole series of books under review. All the writers 
explain rather than controvert. They justify their generic 
tile—‘‘ The Christian Challenge Series”—by themselves 
sounding the challenge rather than by answering a challenge 
already sounded. Their challenge consists fundamentally in their 
witness to the supremacy of Reason and the significant coherence 
of History within the Christian system of thought and experi- 
ence. This challenge they all, in their several spheres, hurl in 
the teeth of those whose proudest boast seems to be that 
Instinct and not Reason rules their ways, and who prefer to 
inhabit a world of which they have not the faintest possibility 
of making sense, and which they are fast turning into a desert 
and calling it Liberty. 

The books are listed at the head of this review in the order 
in which they illustrate this principle, and not in any order of 
merit. To attempt to arrange them in order of merit would 
indeed be an invidious task, for there is none which does not 
say valuable things both readably and sensibly, and the anony- 
mous editor of the series is to be congratulated on having kept 
every contribution to it on so uniformly high a level. This is a 
series which does not peter out in the middle, as so many do. 
Three of the books, none the less, stand above their fellows. 
Canon Mozley’s book on the Incarnation covers the whole 
ground in an incredibly compact manner, and yet gives the 
impression of leisure and spaciousness. Dr. Relton’s book 
on the problem of Church and State is not only an historical 
survey of contributions to this, the thorniest and most amply 
documented of Christian problems, but also most ably expresses 
a point of view which challenges not only the pagan world out- 
side, but also a great deal of the social emphasis laid upon the 
Gospel within the contemporary Church. Briefly, Dr. Relton 
argues that it is only a Church which is fundamentally a religious 
society rather than an agency for social reform that can generate 
the force without which no real social reform is possible. The 


It never 
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Dean of Winchester’s History of Christian Thought is written 
by several hands, which his editorial skill combines within a 
unity, the uniting principle of which is the perennial Christian 
insistence upon the supremacy of Reason. 

Without Reason there could be no argument, but only 
instinctive and undisciplined impulses and urges. All these 
books, being a Christian challenge, are rational and argumenta- 
tive. They spread out the bones of what Christianity today has 
to say about itself, its message, and the world. Dr. James 
lays bare the anthropological, and Mr. Watkin the philosophical 
pre-conditions of the Christian Gospel. Canon Mozley and 
Father Thornton make abundantly clear exactly what it is 
that the Church asserts in its doctrines of the Incarnation of 
Jesus and His Atonement. Both put the traditional view, but 
in accordance with modern metaphor and ways of thought. 
If Dr. Selwyn is right, as he surely is, in suggesting that ‘‘ the 
dominant issues of Christian thought for the next generation 
seem likely to be the theology of redemption, and of the Church 
as the society of the redeemed,” there is no doubting that 
Canon Mozley’s and Father Thornton’s books are as fully 
relevant to modernity as the books of Dr. Lofthouse and Dr. 
Newsholme. ‘These, in the several spheres indicated by their 
titles, deal with the application of Christian doctrine to modern 
social problems. 

Here, then, is a group of thinkers who set out a part (not. of 
course, the whole—no single group could be competent to do 
that) of the Christian Challenge to the Western World in what 
Canon F. R. Barry has called “‘ these dubious nineteen-thirties.” 
Their books are complementary, not individual. Their contri- 
butions taken i toto are greater than the sum of them in isolation, 
though this is still considerable. They who read one will 
profit. But to read all the eight is to profit more than eight 
times as much. ROGER LLoyp. 


“GRANT TRANSLATEUR ” 


By G. F. Mozley. (S.P.C.K. 12s. 


Ir is strange that so little has hitherto been known of one 
of the very greatest and most influential of all the masters 
of the English language. What has been told of him has 
too often been mere fable ; and the result is that a largely 
false conception of this most noble Englishman and true 
Christian has been current in the world. Mr. Mozley, in 
this admirable book, has set himself to enlarge our knowledge 
and correct our errors. It would be hard to overpraise his 
work. His research has been indefatigable; he has visited 
scores of places, and unearthed scores of documents from 
‘‘the worm-holes of long-vanished days,” studied casual 
letters, and pieced out his evidence with the diligence of a 
detective determined to run his quarry to earth. I have 
read the volume with intense interest, which I hope will be 
shared by all who love accuracy and knowledge. My pleasure 
has now and then been jarred by a colloquialism ; but Tyndale 
himself loved the homely phrase, and Mr. Mozley may have 
been betrayed, by sympathy with his hero, into imitating his 
little mannerisms. 

The full worth of the book can be appreciated only by 
those who read it, and who will thus perceive the justice of 
Mr. Mozley’s claim that if much remains to be done, he has 
‘carried the study of Tyndale a long stage forward.” He 
has also increased our admiration of the character, learning, 
and genius of the Reformer. Like most great scholars he 
was unaffectediy modest; he requested and accepted with 
humility criticisms and corrections of his work, and never 
ceased improving it, nor ever fancied that it had attained 
perfection. 

How marvellous the work was can be judged by the fact 
that King James’s translators made it the basis of their own, 
and that perhaps three-fourths of their phraseology is Tyndale 
unaltered. When a Macaulay or a Newman speaks of the beauty 
of that masterpiece, it is really Tyndale that is eulogised. 
Mr. Mozley, by giving us short and long specimens, enables 
his readers to test the degree to which the translators of the 
Authorised Version retained their predecessor’s words and 
rhythms; and these extracts are not the least interesting 
parts of the book. 

On the controversy with More Mr. Mozley has much that 
is illuminating to say. It is idle to deny that Sir Thomas 
does not here show at his best. There was violence and 
abuse on both sides; but More’s abuse is the more virulent 
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and the less excusable because it is the fury of a man in power 
against a hunted fugitive. His censures are often, for so 
great a man, painfully trivial, and his arguments often 
sophistical and pettifogging. But Mr. Mozley reminds us 
that, after all, he was a barrister speaking to a brief; and 
it was not then, if ever, the custom of barristers to be fair. 
The fact is that the world he knew seemed to be 
crumbling about his ears, and the Reformers were to him 
what the ‘architects of ruin”? were to Burke. In such a 
crisis it was impious to be calm; and he was the more 
angry because, in his heart of hearts, he was conscious 
that, in the past, he had borne his part in bringing the 
revolution on. 

To Tyndale, on the othe: hand, he was the apostate who, 
for place and power, had sold the pass to the enemy; he 
was what Wentworth, a century later, was to Pym. It could 
not be foreseen that he too had his convictions, for which, 
like Tyndale, he was content to die. The time was to come 
when, within a few months of each other, the two great 
champions of opposing creeds were to meet, with equal 
courage, the martyrdom which the world has not seldom 
meted out to those who have served it best. 

The martyrdom did not come unexpectedly to Tyndale. 
His last years were one series of escapes from death. Long 
before the end he said: ‘‘I look for them to burn me, if 
God will.” A despicable traitor was found to play the Judas. 
For sixteen months Tyndale remained in prison, and then, in 
October, 1536, the end came. Political expediency prevented 
Henry VIII from making an effort to save him. The martyr’s 
last words were: ‘‘ Lord, open the King of England’s eyes.” 
** Vitam mortalem mors immortalis ademit.”’ 

E. E. KELLETT. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DESCENT INTO HELL 


The Voyage to Illyria. A New Study of Shakespeare. By 
Kenneth Muir and Sean O’Loughlin. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Most Shakespeare lovers who have spent a profitless hour or 
two in trying to complete the fragmentary story looming out of 
the Sonnets have generally concluded that ‘‘ man’s love is of 
man’s life a thing apart,”’ and that the poet’s bitter experience 
with the lovely boy and the Dark Lady formed a water-tight 
section of his life and had no particular influence upon his 
dramatic work. Not so, however, the authors of this engrossing 
book. In the purgation which Mr. Kenneth Muir and his 
alter ego, Mr. Sean O’Loughlin, believe to have ensued they 
see the upspringing of a clinging obsession which largely 
dictated his trend of thought in his middle period. To them 
Shakespeare’s life was a tragi-comedy with Southampton as 
villain of the piece, but, like all tragi-comedies, it had a happy 
ending. Bringing powers of erudition and informed judgement 
to bear, they have sought to trace the ebb and flow of the poet’s 
spiritual ferment in his plays during his prolonged struggle for 
salvation, and the result is a finely conceived and subtly reasoned 
psychological study, consistent and convincing enough within 
its limitations, but lacking, it need hardly be said, in finality. 
Although their work is largely and admittedly a deft synthesis 
and harmonisation of floating opinion and owes much to the 
labours of Frank Harris, Miss Caroline Spurgeon and Sir 
Edmund Chambers, it is very much more than the sum total 
of its borrowings. Alchemy of mind has given it a certain 
originality. We are told that Shakespeare’s hour of trial 
came with his betrayal by Southampton just when he was 
writing 2 Henry IV, ‘‘the most pessimistic play in the canon.” 
Then it was that he went down into the depths, abandoned all 
his early ideals, lost faith in everything, even in the possibility 
of noblemindedness. Seeking oblivion in debauchery, he 
emerged at long last from the cesspool with a confirmed horror 
of sex. Such was the grim heralding of the great tragic period. 
Henceforth ingratitude and faithlessness are to be excoriated 
continuously in his plays. Southampton is writ large over 
one half of the canon. Hamlet is the tragedy of disillusionment, 
just as Othello is the tragedy of the shattering of faith. 

For some mystical reason sanity of outlook reasserted itself what 
time The Phoenix and the Turtle was written, only momentarily, 
however, and afterwards there was an increasing note of 
hysteria. When King Lear was on the stocks Shakespeare 
reached the borderline of madness and was only saved by his 
abounding sense of humour. ‘‘By forcing his emotion into 
the mould of the play, he was able to control it.” Worse was 
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to follow. With the unexpected publication of the So 
old wounds re-opened. The poet experienced a ner tt 
down while striving to get rid of his Old-Man-of-the-Seq j 
writing of Timon of Athens, and the play had to be finished 
inferior hands. (So our authors, but it may be noted . 
thetically that this fails to account for the existing colle 
of the text.) Then, wonderful to say, Shakespeare som 
solved the sex-problem of his life, gave women their <a 
sovereignty, and wholly cast off his obsession. Salvation 
with the writing of Antony and Cleopatra. ‘“ Metaphysicaljy» 
we are told, “it is a poem of the conquest of death by love" 
Serenity, thenceforth unassailable, had been won. . 


What is particularly commendable about the book js 
intent as are our authors in making out a case against Southam 
ton, there is very little special pleading. One or two instancs, 
however, are to be noted where there is some forcing of the note 
In their anxiety to substantiate the old identification of the rival 
poet of the Sonnets with Chapman they affect to see a pun 9, 
his name in the allusion in Love’s Labour’s Lost to “the base 
sale of chapmen’s tongues,’ and excuse themselves for the 
































































































































far-fetchedness of the idea by pleading Shakespeare’s habir Menterventic 
of punning upon names. There is danger to them and to their Hekas also ef 
thesis in the drawing attention to this habit, for it brings ty JBwill which 
mind that they have not attempted to explain away Shake. [yas swe?" 
speare’s punning on the name of Will Hughes in the Sonnets, [gad his f 
that consistent harping which forced Samuel Butler to conclud: [Bime he | 
that herein lay the identity of the lovely boy. Then again, 
of Love’s Labour’s Lost we are told that it ‘‘ was almost certainly 
written for Southampton. He revived it for James the Firs; § 
Queen, and the obviously personal hits would be unintelligible A Pt 
to the audience of the ordinary playhouses.” One and all of The Peor 
the implications in this incautious statement must be vigorously fx, COL 
disputed. W.. J. Lawrence, brgument 
sven if | 
BUSHIDO PUBLICITY his _ 
Inazo Nitobe, Lectures on Japan: An Outline of the Develop. nae 
ment of the Japanese People and their Culture. (Emey —* 
Benn. 7s. 6d.) et 
** THE Japanese mind,” declares the late Dr. Nito%e in om font 
of the lectures printed in this volume, “is mediaeval jn ogress 
respect to publicity and loses much by reserve and reticence,” Aeon 
The author is here alluding particularly to the presentation of ig withit 
Japan’s case at Geneva in 1932, and he quotes Lord Rober. BE goyernt 
Cecil as “saying something to the effect that if only on Bi soc 
delegate had spoken more and the other less, it would have B oonnot 
been easier to get at the facts.” It is, indeed, beyond doubt haccept ; 
that during the last ten years the Japanese have shown them- 4 major 





selves distinctly inferior to the Chinese in the arts of national 
propaganda—at any rate, as far as Anglo-Saxon countries ar: 
concerned. But this failure does not appear to be due simply 
to an inherent incapacity for making a mental contact with 
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the public opinion of a foreign country; it seems to be in Binvolve 
part the result of adhesion to an obsolete technique. For Bioreem 
three decades ago Japanese propaganda abroad was extremely FR she suy 
effective, and in the years preceding the Russo-Japanese War people 





the interest in, and sympathy for, Japan which existed in the 




















a sens 
West, especially in America, was skilfully fostered and turned Bithys ¢ 
to account as a great political asset. To this end no singk J front. 
literary work had a greater influence than Nitobe’s Bushido, Fe But 
written at the turn of the century. By that book Nitobe Bio Mr 
took rank as the foremost Japanese ‘“‘ interpreter” of Japna BF Gener 
to the English-speaking world. In 1932 he was once more F merely 
performing a ‘‘ Mission of interpretation for his Country”; antag¢ 
he went to America—an America now “ hostile in thought”— BB of all 
to deliver a series of lectures on ‘‘ the development of the BF jn co; 
Japanese people, social, political and cultural,’ and also to B either 
act as counsel for the defence with regard to Japan’s Man- B out o 
churian policy. The lectures now posthumously published— F ducte 
Dr. Nitobe died in 1933—form an interesting supplement t0 FPL eag, 
Bushido ; they reveal a mind which has not failed to keep FP for ti 
up to date in a knowledge of books and events, but has WF putrit 
changed little from an earlier time in its conception of the JR Socia 
art of rhetoric. Bushido was admirably adapted to the senti- fR work 
ment of a public which had been prepared for its reception Fi} Utop 
by the writings of Lafcadio Hearn; but another generation § incid 
has brought an audience of different temper, and it may be the { 






doubtei whether it is equally receptive to sentimental 
generalising about ‘‘ national characteristics of the Japanese 
peorle.” There is an excess of sentimentality in Nitobe’s 
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... of things Japanese which must surely repel 
ot attracts in the contemporary world. 
ee Pe idence is made for this habit of speech, Nitobe 
beets say that throws light on Japanese institutions 
¥ much a his judgements on Western ways are often 
d ideas enetrating. He makes the most of his oppor- 
end a advocacy—as when he remarks that “‘we have 
re” i things from America—especially in dealing with 
f i weed unstable governments.” His defence of his 
' eg Manchurian policy does not contain any original 
wet ent, but he raises an issue of great importance, 
eden reveals something of his own reaction to 
\ 
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K is thy » crisis, when he argues that the pressures from Geneva 
Duthamp. ad Washington did not strengthen, but weakened, the forces 
Stange, ; liberalism in Japan. “The Liberals,” he says, ‘‘ were 
the no a in favour of military operations in Manchuria but when 
the ring HEbyenace came from abroad, they turned against it in defence 
Pun on My their country’s honour, giving up the pettier conflict with 
the bas. Mncir militaristic fellow countrymen. It is hard to deny 
for the [phat in the cases both of Manchuria and of Abyssinia, League 
”S habit [entervention has not merely failed to achieve its purpose but 
to their {jas also endowed chauvinist policies with a strength of national 
rings ty Myyili which they would otherwise have lacked. Nitobe himself 
Shake. [yas swept along in the current of nationalist reaction in 1932 
onnets, Mend his former liberalism was somewhat bedraggled by the 
nclud: ime he left Japan in the autumn for his American tour. 
again, G. F. Hupson. 
tainly 
ine fA PEOPLE'S FRONT FOR BRITAIN 
all of People’s Front. By G. D. H. Cole. (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) 
rously Fie Core should be congratulated on this exposition of the 
NCE, brgument for what is called ‘‘ A People’s Front for Britain.” 
rven if the argument is false, his book is worth reading for 
his analysis of the political situation in Britain today, and 
especially of the situation of the Labour Party, and for its 
Ermey clearing away of misconceptions which unnecessarily impede 


ithe progress of the cause he has so much at heart. 

His thesis can be briefly summarised. It depends on the 
n one assumption that most people in Britain have moderately 
| 1 progressive views, and are therefore misrepresented by the 
nce,” Government at present in power. But the Labour Party 
Oi Hi. within no measurable distance of forming an alternative 

T Government, because there is no majority in the country 
One Bor Socialism. Yet, with Europe on the brink of war, we 
ave BE cannot afford to wait until a majority can be persuaded to 
oubt accept Socialism ; on the other hand, it is possible to unite 
em- FF, majority in the near future in support of a short programme 


onal Be of social reforms at home, and of “ pooled security ” abroad. 
@° Ee The core of such a majority must be a united working class, 
iply “United Front” of Socialists of all descriptions, from Dr. 


vith Dalton to Mr. Harry Pollitt. This working class alliance 
0 Binvolves a surrender for the time being of ultimate ends and 
 Bagreement on an immediate programme which will secure 
'Y Bethe support not merely of Liberals but of that great mass of 
a Breople who at present do not vote at all or, out of fear and 
th: a sense of insecurity, vote for the National Government ; 
ed Fthus the “ United Front” is expanded into “‘ the People’s 
St Front.” 
* But what is the People’s Front to do? It is of the essence 
be of Mr. Cole’s argument that we cannot afford to wait for a 
ma General Election, and thus the People’s Front cannot be 
“9 merely an electoral manoeuvre. It is the expression of 
? BP antagonism to the National Government, and is to act most 
sof all by agitation, in the Press, in industry, on the platform, 
* Pin committees, by demonstration, and with sufficient effect 
© Bcither to force its policy on the Government or to drive it 
Bi out of office ; on a minor scale such agitation is already con- 
S ducted by those innumerable committees, in support of the 
League, for the relief of Spain, in aid of the depressed areas, 
P FF for the provision of cheap milk, for improved standards of 
8 PB autrition, in which, already, moderate Conservatives, Liberals, 
© B Socialists, Communists and the politically unaffiliated, 
work together with considerable success. If this seems an 
Utopian project, one need only remember the Hoare-Laval 
incident or the Peace Ballot to realise that it is not, if only 
the feelings which then manifested themselves can be given 
more permanent and organised expression. 
Mr. Cole’s argument is in mary ways sympathetic, though, 
4 a propagandist, and an extremely intelligent and sinccre 
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one, he has often to obscure the difference between what ig 
possible and what is desirable, and to concentrate attention 
on those difficulties which are most easily removed. The real 
difficulties are indeed immense. An unprejudiced observer 
might question even the initial assumption—that the majority 
in Great Britain is moderately progressive ; or he might say 
that the “ progressiveness””’ of the majority is very near’ 
the “‘ reaction” of the Government; or that neither social 
conditions in Britain nor the state of mind of ‘‘ moderate 
progressiveness ” is of the kind which engenders the enthusiasm: 
which alone can carry the ‘People’s Front” to victory. 
There are more concrete difficulties. There is first the question 
of time, for on Mr. Cole’s analysis the emergency is pressing 
indeed. There is the absence of any centre of organisation 
and action. Worst of all there is the Labour Party executive, 
concerned most of all to expend its limited energies on a 
wholly unremunerative conflict with “the extremists.” Mr. 
Cole’s contention is that the leadership is unrepresentative, 
and at this point a sense of discouragement is aroused. Just 
as the conservative tendencies of the Government are unrepre- 
sentative of the country, so the conservative tendencies of the 
Labour leaders are unrepresentative of the Party. One 
begins to wonder if Mr. Cole has not miscalculated. Time is 
short; but the conversion or overthrow of the Government 
has still to be preceded by the overthrow or conversion of 
the Labour executive. Goronwy REES. 


THE ART OF HUMANISM 


Five Hundred Self-Portraits. Edited by L. Goldscheider 
(Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d.) 

Titian. By H. Tietze. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

THE two new volumes in the Phaidon series, published in 
English translation by Messrs. Allen: and Unwin, have little 
more in common with each other than the quality of production 
which puts them on a level with the earlier volumes of the 
set. As value for money they still represent something which 
it is quite impossible to get in any other kind of art book in 
English. One of them has over 300, the other over 400 plates, 
in each case about half a dozen of them being in colour. Ifa 
criticism has to be made of the production of these volumes it 
would be that the coloured plates are not up to the standard 
of the rest of the plates, even when all difficulties and expense 
of colour printing have been taken into account; but it is 
to be supposed that the presence cf even inferior coloured plates 
increases the sale of the book to a very large extent. They must, 
therefore, be forgiven. 

The Five Hundred Self-Portraits will be of little interest 
to the student of pure style; but it provides the general 
art-historian with material of the greatest importance. The 
very existence of self-portraits at one period and their absence 
at another are signs of the changing attitude of the artist 
towards himself and his relation to the world. In the Middle 
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Ages, when the artist was primarily anonymous, and was one of 
a group of workers producing a communal whole, there was 
no reason for the artist to paint or carve himself. He had no 
cause to consider himself more worthy of preservation for 
the contemplation of posterity than the masons or other 
craftsmen with whom he collaborated. It is only towards the 
end of the Middle Ages that we find the sculptors or architects 
of Gothic cathedrals carved as little figures half-hidden among 
the other decoration. In the next stage the artist puts 
himself into his .compositions as one of the participants in 
the scenes painted. Sometimes he is Saint Luke painting the 
Virgin ; sometimes he is only a figure peering in at the corner 
of the canvas. As usual Florence is ahead of other towns in 
this matter, and it is there that we find the first definite attempt 
to show the artist as an artist, in the relief of Nanni di Banco 
representing the sculptor’s studio on Or San Michele. By 
the end of the fifteenth century, when artists had established 
themselves as men of learning, on a par with other Humanists, 
painted self-portraits become relatively common, and from 
then onwards, with the increasing self-consciousness of painters 
and their increasing belief in themselves as creatures of a different 
cast from the ordinary man, they become more and more 
frequent. It is characteristic that they should occur most often 
in the nineteenth century, by which period the painter had 
so far lost touch with his public that he was liable to be short 
of themes which would inspire him to paint and had to fall 
back on his own imagination or his own face. 

Dr. Tietze’s volume on Titian is an entirely different kind 


of work. In many ways it.is the most useful book published 
on Titian. The plates include almost all the artist’s authentic 
paintings. They are particularly valuable in having excellent 


details of figures and landscapes which might escape notice. 
Moreover, the author has done what should always be done 
in-any book which claims. to give a complete idea of an artist’s 
oeuvre ; he has added plates of engravings after lost paintings. 
The most important drawings are also included, and a few 
details from other artists:are inserted for relevant comparison. 
The notes are short but packed with useful scholarly informa- 
tion, with references to all the most vital literature on Titian. 
This book will therefore in many ways supersede the volume 
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Many Sides 


; THERE are people who keep no banking 
account, and there are those who merely keep 
an account. To pay in one’s cheques or 
: dividends, and to draw out for one’s needs, 
M4 are right and obvious uses of a bank; these 
are first essentials,-But, if a bank has kept 
z step with the times and still retains its back- 
ground of a century’s tradition, it must at 
least have become many-sided. It is to 
popularize the many-sidedness of the West- 
minster Bank that’a small booklet is issued 
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on Titian in the Klassiker. der Kunst, which has 
now the most efficient repertory of reproduction 
artist’s work.’ There are one or two minor errors : eal 
Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, is referred to on m.. 


ne nature 
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Margrave Federigo d’Este of Mantua; and the om 1} Gite “ 
Temple Newsam portrait is referred to as Lord leon ne ~ 
plate, but Lord Halifax in the note. mf port 
In the five-page preface Dr. Tietze gives some accouny “ sire 








Titian’s artistic development, and of his position in Vey: 
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i : as 
and Italian art of the sixteenth century. He ig con tr 
to show that at the time of Titian Venetian art became ‘ ns h, t 
with the main tradition of central Italian art, He , _. 

ny nfo 







certain qualifications of this statement, but one Vital pollliewer bre 
n £ 










seems to be omitted. Venetian art could never becliitgne thing 
completely fused with the Florentine or Roman tradi P w abo 
because the. development of Venice had been entirely dif et 
from that of the other Italian towns. In the Middle-s . oa 


Venice had been the most advanced of all Italian towns Mibicht, OF 
trade, and it consequently developed a style (most comple wwe tak 
expressed in Venetian Gothic architecture) which was a . “ girls 
and mediaeval approximation to rational art. But ind ce, 

fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it was Florence that mit The 
the vital advances in trade, while Venice sank Slowly unisfmprinciple 
defeats of one kind and another. Therefore Venice pelfigy Mech 
made the essential step to the early and rational Renaisgpiiin all livi 
which is represented in Florence by Masaccio and Brunellesiiiy ycholo; 
Instead it went on practising an art which was a developmegmpther Sc 
out of a late Gothic manner, with the idioms of classical miy yers fr 
in with it, not always in complete harmony. In the sixteeyimhut it cal 
century, when the next step in the development of f omin: 
Renaissance art was being made in Rome, which had » yself fi 
become the great centre of progress, both politically gjipractisin 
artistically, Venice still could not absorb the rationalism @ipny line 
Raphael, and instead evolved the much more purely sensyy it it 
style of Giorgione and Titian. It is often said that Venetgisnstance: 
art of the Cinquecento differs from Roman only in that itifebecause 
less influenced by antiquity ; but this is only the less imporjgmby small 
part of the truth. Venetian artists studied antiquity wggewere inv 
almost as great interest as Roman, but they took from it somfeeto be in 
thing quite different, namely, its mythological fantasies, ajmthe sim] 
some of its more mystical elements. In the state of Veniggefirst thi 
in the sixteenth century, declining because not progressiggpheat ha 
it was impossible’ that its painters should take from antiquggethose li 
the severe rationalism which had been the inspiration of tye making 
Florentine Humanists of the early fifteenth century, aj 
which, in a softened form, still underlay the art of the eae 
sixteenth century in Rome, which continued the Florentef 
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TWO PSYCHOLOGISTS It wo 





Psychology : The Changing Outlook. By F. Aveling. (Wan pon the 
2s. 6d.) a grea 
In the Realm of Mind. By C. S. Myers. (Cambridge. 7s. 64) journal 


PROFESSOR AVELING’s book is an outline of the various psyco Societi 
logical theories, with a discussion of how far they contflia Sir . 
the later part describes the practical uses of psycholgg enterin 
(educational, industrial, and medical), and points out thatd Disapy 
the conflicting theories can be used. As to the “ chang" Wester 
in the title, the last change was away from associationist Kerma 
and the telephone-exchange view of braincells, and the neg arcl 
change will be towards a master theory that includes af)™ 193 
regulates the conflicting ones. Certainly in these brief accou Arrive 
in abstract language there seems little reason why the theott His lu 
should conflict at all; but the book would have gained yi "ton 
describing more experiments, and then the quarrels woul obstru 
have come to life. The Gestalt people come out particulatyyy ‘V4 
dimly here, because their own tendency to verbiage is git Abbas 
its head. The most surprising odd bit of information is tgp ‘*¥ 
young animals “ prevented from experiencing and exerci Bu 
for some considerable time ” grow up as wise as their brothegy ¥" 

“whose ‘learning’ has been normal”; you want to kn seat 
what was actually done, but there is not even a reference! of an 


a source.” The explanation of an I.Q. is going to puzle® gathe 
readers of outlines, because we are not told that the ratios! Aurel 
the list have been multiplied by a hundred. But it is a travel 
and sensible book, with a good small bibliography for furtht volun 
reading. © 9 — 

cece 


In the Realm of Mind is a collection of speeches made ® 
Dr. Myers during the last eight years. The first two att® 
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a8 bee rure of sales talks about the usefulness of psychologists, three lines of investigation which preoccupied him on these 
bean z he nai and effective sales talks, but aimed at the employer gruelling journeys extending over aggregate marching distances 
8: Fete: oer ie the worker cr the pure scientist. In some, jobs of two thousand four hundred miles: the changes in the 
Page & ginet psychologist can only screw up production at physical structure of that part of the world (there is evidence 
wher 7 A a of severe nervous strain to the workers, and the mere that within historical times these changes have sometimes 
Irwin on scion that he s there to doit can give themthe horrors. There been drastic), accurate locations of the route of Alexander’s 











"as room in Professor Aveling’s outline of all psychology to 
‘ot at this, and admit that a curious moral problem can arise ; 
we was none in Dr. Myers speeches. And the scientist 
ight find something lacking as well as the worker. Sure 
vugh the boys choose their jobs better after advice from an 
4 oad person than after no advice, and the hands make 
Vital py “ breakages after the hired tester has tried to stop them ; 
eT becoaliline thing is worth an employer's while. But you want to 
traditigit now about how much of the good choice of jobs is done by 
LY difiealine test, how much by the good sense of the tester ; whether 
liddle Aine breakages stop because the psychological theory is 
towns ight, or because it looks like losing a job if the management 
Compleuilihave taken the trouble to call in a psychologist, or because 
WaS a fulhe girls want to please the kind gentleman who seemed so 
ut in yiparnest. 
that ma “s later sections centre round Dr. Myers’ belief in the 
WIy undgMprinciple of Directive Purpose, a fundamental thing opposed 
Lice nenligg Mechanism, Determinism, or Blind Chance, and found 
enaissayfiin all living matter, also in the plan of the universe as a whole. 
unellessmpsychology is forced to recognise this principle, and the 
velopmegipther sciences would do well to follow its example. Dr. 
cal mingiiMyers frequently says that this view is different from Vitalism, 
sixteenimbut it can hardly be different in any important respect without 
t of fi oming null. As a matter of philosophy or religion I 
had ngfegnyself find it attractive, but it seems very little use to the 
cally gffipractising scientist. Dr. Myers does not make it suggest 
nalism @Meny line of experiment, nor apparently want to. You can 
Sensury it influence his judgements in a roundabout way; for 
Venetigfitinstance, when he says that the most primitive music is enjoyed 
that tiebecause of complex harmonies, though it seems only to work 
mportaeby small equal intervals of tone, and though simple harmonies 
lity wipe were invented later—he wants this just as he wants the amoeba 
-it somMfeto be intelligent, the complex development to be inherent in 
sies, ajethe simple origin. But surely, if this point is important, the 
f Veniiefirst thing is to get evidence; whether these savages ca 
gressineeheat harmonies, and so on. Dr. Myers is not thinking on 
antiquiygethose lines. He is taking a broad, philosophical view; he is 
n Of tke making a speech. WILLIAM EMPSON. 
ry, ane 
he eat 
rents SIR AUREL STEIN 
LUNI, & Archaeological Reconnaissances in North Western India and 
| South Eastern Iran. By Sir Aurel Stein. (Macmillan. 
£3 38.) 
Ir would be impertinent to attempt, in this review, to adjudicate 
(Wane on the importance or ultimate merits of this book which, by 
a great expert, is addressed mainly to other experts. The 
7S. 61, journals of the Royal Geographical and Royal Central Asian 
psyches Societies will, it is hoped, perform this office in due time. 
onfli Sir Aurel’s goal, in 1930, was Chinese Turkestan, from 
cholg entering which he was prevented by nationalist pettifogging. 
that df Disappointed but by no means cast down he turned to North 
range’ Western India and thence he made a gradual progress to 
tionistff Kerman, hardly covering a foot of ground without first debating 
1¢ net its archaeological worth. From Kerman he returned to England 
eg aie 2 1932 for four months and then set out again for Persia. 
‘cour Arrived in Kerman once more he made his way to the Gulf. 
heoris His luck had held out long, and now with horrible familiarity 
ned He Nationalist pettifogging, of the Persian brand, appeared 
woul obstructively in his path. Politeness charmed the devils 
culate @Way and with plane table still intact he reached Bander 
give Abbas, from where he made surveys of the sites of Old and 
is tu New Hormuz. He slowly travelled along the Gulf Coast 
cis © Bushire and then inland to Persepolis where he conferred 
otheife With Professor Ernst Heizfeld, the learned excavator of that 
knife Steatest of ancient sites, and Monsieur A. Godard, the Director 
ice he Of antiquities in Iran. A more distinguished archaeological 
dle ope SAthering can hardly be imagined. Returned to India Sir 
josie Aurel received news that his application for permission to 
travel through Fars had been favourably answered. The 
he volume under review contains an account of Sir Aurel Stein’s 
mvesgations up to the beginning of this third journey. The 
fe te SUCCESS Of the latter will be celebrated in another work. 
ret 1n this book Sir Aurel gives an account of the result of 
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return march from India, and excavations of prehistoric 
sites. The latter investigation takes up most of Sir Aurel’s 
interest and time and his discoveries may lead eventually to 
a radically different theory of the early history of the Middle 
East. Since a long time scholars have been discontented 
with the assumption that the Aryans (or whatever they should 
be called) marched into a relatively virgin Persia, but correc- 
tions of this view have until recently lacked distinct shape. 
During his excavation of Persepolis, Professor Heizfeld brought 
to light the remains of a pre-historic settlement which showed 
a remarkably high degree of culture. Sir Aurel’s investi- 
gations over a vast area hitherto unsurveyed by archaeologists, 
tend to correlate this discovery with ancient Elam and Susiana 
on the one hand, and the earliest known civilisation in the 
lower Indus Valley. If further investigations tend to 
add more weight to this evidence of an extensive homogeneous 
civilisation during the fourth millennium B.c., the importance 
of Sir Aurel’s initial reconnaissances to historical theory 
will have been enormous. 

This book, however, is not likely to effect a revolution in 
the mind of anyone except a specialist on the subject. As a 
reviewer has said this is the “‘ raw material” of history, and 
very raw indeed for the intellectual digestion of the ordinary 
reader, among whom I reckon myself. We must wait for 
this knowledge to filter into popular history books. I hope, 
however, that, for the delectation of the aforementioned 
ordinary reader, another book may come out of these courageous 
journeys. Sir Aurel Stein is one of those few people who, 
like Marco Polo, make us regret their lack of egotism, and I 
trust that among his gallant staff there was one who kept a 
personal diary on the lines of Boswell. Let us hope that 
this diary is soon to be published and the world to be enriched 
with a portrait of the astonishing veteran. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 





YOU WILL ENJOY the SEPTEMBER 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE 


MODERNIZING MOSCOW .. . the progress of 
the ten-year plan in accordance with which the 
capital of the Soviet Union is being reconstructed. 


AMERICA’S DISTRESSED AREAS farms 
“Gone with the Wind”: the tragedy of erosion, 
its causes, its victims, the conditions of its cure. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE SOUTH SEAS... 
A detailed account of marriage, sorcery, feasts and 
danees among the primitive Solomen Islanders. 


PYGMIES OF 
THE CONGO 


FLYING FOXES 
The Menace of a 








Million Bats. 
Also The Little People 
that surround 
ep hen a White Man’s 
in Photogravure. Jungle Home. 
OVER 90 Now on Sale 
Hlustrations. 1/- Everywhere. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


They Seek a Country. By Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann. 
8s. 6d.) 

The Golden House. By Horace Annesley Vachell. (Cassell. 
8s. 6d.) : 

The Woman Clothed with the Sun. By F. L. Lucas. (Cassell. 
8s. 6d.) 

Musical Ghains. By Eugenia Wake. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Thirteen Moons. 
7s. 6d.) 
As «a Man’s Hand. 


By Mabel L. Tyrrell. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


By D. H. Southgate. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. BreTT YOUNG must write with amazing facility. Like 
most of his later novels, They Seek a Country is a very long book, 
yet it was written in five months, and betrays no sign of hasty 
composition. The style indeed is admirable—a perfectly 
natural style, combining lucidity with grace. It is the kind 
of prose that keeps its freshness, because it is devoid of manner- 
ism and preciosity. When one calls it easy, one only means 
that it is easy to read, not that it would be easy to imitate ; and 
it lends itself equally happily to narrative and to descriptive 
writing. It has its limitations. Even at their best Mr. Brett 
Young’s descriptions lack the poetic and dramatic quality, 
the intensely personal note of Hardy’s: as a painter of the 
rural scene he is more akin to W. H. Hudson. Yet that he can 
be poetic The Tragic Bride showed, and in the present book the 
scene of Lisbet’s vigil by the sleeping John is on this higher 
plane, stamps upon the mind a deeply-moving impression of 
spiritual beauty. It is, I think, the outstanding scene in the 
novel, and I half hoped it was going to be a prelude to that kind 
of love story which it seems to me Mr. Brett Young does 
better than anybody else. I mean the story of first love with 
its mingled innocence and rapture. John Oakley is a boy of 
eighteen, ‘‘ his mind full of vaguely romantic ideals and aspira- 
tions . . . His passion was of that rarefied kind which only 
the youngest and least experienced of lovers know : strangely 
innocent, and so sufficient in itself that the idea of possession 
hardly entered into it. He asked nothing of Lisbet beyond 
what her beauty gave.” But I am afraid I am failing to describe 
the book, and to begin with I had better say that the romance 
of John and Lisbet is only a single bright and delicate strand 
in its pattern: I picked it out because it is what pleased me 
most. The book as a whole is far different. Its setting is 
historical, the date a hundred years ago. The story opens in 
England, where John Oakley’s boyhood is spent, but after this 
young idealist is sentenced at the Worcester Assizes to seven 
years transportation for poaching, we see England no more. 
The voyage on the convict ship is an interlude of horror, but 
when the ship touches on the South African coast to take in 
fresh water, John and an older prisoner make their escape, 
finding, after much hardship, refuge at a Boer farm. The 
rest of the tale is concerned with John’s relations with this Boer 
family, with the hazards of trekking, and with fighting the Zulus. 
It is a vast and graphic picture; and the adventure of the 
great trek is realistic enough to have been written by an eye- 
witness. 


But though I enjoyed it, and in spite of its length only here 
and there felt it to be dragging a little, I should not place 
They Seek a Country among Mr. Brett Young’s best novels. 
Whether The Golden House is among Mr. Vachell’s I cannot 
say. It is well constructed, slick, lively, obviously the work 
of a writer who knows his trade; but personally I found its 
modish style rather irritating, and the harping on class dis- 
tinctions still more so. Secretly, I dare say, my own attitude 
is just as snobbish as Mr. Vachell’s, but then I try to conceal 
it and he does not. I have read only one other novel by him, 
a school story called The Hill, and even in that book the boys 
were perpetually chattering about their pedigrees. It struck 
me then as unfortunate, and the impression is now revived. 
Humphry Paganel, the hero of The Golden House, I admit 
is modest enough, but he, too, is a youth of exalted lineage, 
and we are constantly reminded of the fact. He has very 
little money, and therefore is obliged to take a job in the 
office of Mr. Pontifax, a wine merchant. There he gets on 
rapidly ; in fact he is so successful all round that we leave 
him, while still a young man, head of Pontifax’s, and once 





















, WAY 
tATVI 
more master of the Golden House, his ancestral home | | 
is a good-humoured tale: a romance of Bath, Mr. Vas Mr. Da 
calls it, most justifiably, for it contains a great deal fe vf the late 


Bath and quite a fair proportion of romance. 


Y ayfarer 
These two novels are by writers who have achieved pos.iimet0ss bet 

i Dy 
success : in each, whether we care for the result or pary trav' 
d ithout fi Not, both | 
author does without fumbling what he has set oy to Her \ 
the remaining books on our list are more experimental atte 
Lucas’s indeed, being a volume of short stories, is 9 ys wyerdonie 
of experiments, some successful and some only panuliipeople a 
successful, but none commonplace. In time they find the P 


over two thousand years, beginning in the first cen 
ending in 1995. Mr. Lucas possesses scholarship, imaging: 
and irony, and I think his touch grows surer as the 
become more modern in date. ‘A Christmas in Padua” ( 
1585) is better than “ The Hydra” (A.D. 53), and The Wy, 
Clothed with the Sun—a delightful account of Elspeth Bug 
and her followers—is better still. Of the ten stories jg 4 phonies 5 
book only four, however, are historical pastiches: ie towns am 
remaining six are either contemporary, or else peeps into ee houses» 
future. ‘The Dictator” is such a peep (not very remote yin Wud 
happens, the date being 1943), and to my mind it is the hae !™ “ 
tale of all. It is in the form of a diary kept by a man whe* 
has only six months to live; or at least has been told go} age te 
the celebrated heart specialist he has consulted. What oe } 
he do in the time? Not much for himself, perhaps, but fife pistory ¢ 
humanity at large there is a singularly useful task to be acon 


dvice us 
been writ 
Mr. Dav! 
a rival of 
has man) 
jasm an 
inguide~ 


plished—the elimination of Julius Wernigerode, Dictato FA 
Mitropa. This may not in the end avert war, but it cany 

hasten, and is likely to delay it. Of course the story j 

comment on contemporary Europe, yet it is none the les; 4 Any! 
imaginative creation, ingenious, amusing, exciting. For \ie o 
Lucas can be amusing and at the same time very much; sad 
earnest. His method is ironic, but it is quite clear wy fiviged 


his views are, and that they are coloured by no undue optiminf& farmer 
“The Dictator” is a warning: ‘Last Act” (A.D. 1995) isd Street, 
picture of society beyond the reach of warnings, with nothing as a dis 


left to hope for but annihilation. our far 
: ; ‘ ts, 
With Musical Chains we leave propaganda and retum} de 
story-telling for its own sake. The novel is about two mush je des, 


cians—Graf, a violinist of European fame, and Lutz, a you farmin; 
peasant he befriends, and whose training as a pianist he supe what t 
vises. Graf, though a genius, is good-natured, and reasonahfe sees fc 
enough, but the boy is all nerves, and their life together is Street’ 


stormy one. It is a curious and original study, the conceptixf ‘met 
better than the execution. A strong affection unites the tw -tge 
friends—on Lutz’s side, indeed, there is something more) 7 bs 
kind of feverish devotion—but each is self-centred, and th his lar 
boy, in addition, is exacting and jealous. There are quam jr eve 
and reconciliations, a half-hearted attempt at suicide and a overse 


attempted murder, both so childish as to be quite convincig— produ 
The merit of the book is that a subject which might have bea Over: 
treated sentimentally is not so treated : its weakness that Misfe the te 
Wake cannot quite make up her mind whether to be realisiif 

or romantic, and deliberately breaks the story off at a poi D 
intended to create the illusion of a happy ending. 


Miss Tyrrell’s novel is told by the heroine herself, and begin’ = Mr 
promisingly. The chapters in which Una Griffiths describe is a 
her brother and her three sisters, and the little house at Morthk—> musi 
where they are all living with their Aunt Poppy on eight and | 


pounds a year eked out by the reluctant charity of well-tod inhi 
relations, have both charm and _ individuality. Unforv they 
nately they are wasted, for with the appearance of Miles Bradbi Pupp 
Una’s wealthy young lover, the family chronicle is dropp!h main 


and the story degenerates into a thriller based on the them® the , 
of split personality. Put in a nutshell, Una marries Doc'® peas; 
Jekyll and gradually awakens to find herself bound to Mi— what 
Hyde. The result is melodramatic in the extreme, such = 


excitement as it provides being a poor substitute for the humay rer 
interest, quaintness and humour of the earlier pages. The 

As a Man’s Hand is a novel of modern Indian Life, covet) ama; 
three generations and giving a mass of information concermilt]® peas 
native custom and belief. ofte 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


, WAYFARER IN ESTONIA, 
LATVIA AND LITHUANIA 
U home | By E. C. Davies 
Mr, Vag Mr. Davies has made a fairly good job 
deal ay f the latest addition to the well-known 
- yfarer Series (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). A 
va between @ guide-book and an ordi- 
Ved popula ave! book, it should be of interest 


OF nor, “ both the tourist and the armchair 


OUt to GM aveller who is not fussy about writing. 
ental, Wipe latter may appreciate the sometimes 
iS 2 sallMoverdone descriptions of landscapes, 
ly parlltpeople and buildings. The former will 
they fand the practical information and general 
entury ,Amadvice useful on a first trip. Little has 
Maines, been written about these countries, and 

sma Mr, Davies’s book has therefore scarcely 
the tai ial of its type. Much of the writing 
idua” te many of the faults of over-enthu- 
he We gjasm and lack of discrimination usual 
th Buch in guide-books. Colours riot, make sym- 
‘ies in ie phonies ; romance lingers everywhere ; 
hes: alle towns and churches are unique treasure- 


















houses, and so on. But, though we 
would welcome it, we don’t demand style 
from guide-books. It might have helped 
the reader to grasp the historical refer- 

WF ences better if Mr. Davies had devoted 
old $0 4 a chapter to a brief unravelling of the 
What oii exceedingly confused threads of the 
S, but it history of these three States. 
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FARMING ENGLAND 


ictator 


DS into 
MOte 3} 
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rs By A. G. Street 

| q 

eh | Any book that helps us to get a clearer 

For we view of the problems of the English 
fp farmer is of great value at the present 

ict time, when most of the authorities are 


‘at Will divided on the subject of whether the 
Ptimin® frmer is worth saving or not. Mr. 
95) iv Street, of course, a farmer himself as well 
Nothin as a distinguished writer, considers that 
' our farms are among our most valuable 
~y assets, and he certainly makes out a very 
‘B good case. In this book (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) 
0 MU he describes his tour of all the principal 
4 YOu farming areas of the country, checking 
© Sup what the farmers tell him by what he 
sonabke sees for himself. It will not be Mr. 
her is Street’s fault if the reader—whether 
iceptingg farmer, theoretical expert, or mere coun- 
the me tY lover—is not impressed by the unsel- 
‘fish care with which the English farmer 
my has cherished his heritage, so that today 
|p his land is as rich (or potentially rich) as 
warn it ever was—unlike thousands of acres 
and ¢ | Overseas already exhausted by over- 
inci production in the struggle for markets. 
e bea Over 130 excellent photographs illustrate 
it Min the text. 


ealistic 
point DEAD PUPPETS DANCE 
By Philip Thornton 
begin Mr. Thornton is a good traveller. He 
cribs is a linguist, a good mixer, an expert 
tla Musician, folk-dancer and photographer, 
eight and he has humour and patience—most 
toi portant of all. His talents were proved 
foru-f 0 his first book, The Voice of Atlas, and 
adn “MY are even more evident in Dead 
: ol Puppets Dance (Collins, tos. 6d.). The 
om. wal object of his journey was to study 
"a the music and dancing of the Balkan 
oct Peasants, but of course he stopped to see 
M. Whatever else was to be seen. The 
sui Tesult is a brilliant account of a journey 
ym gh Albania, southern Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Turkey, Bulgaria and Roumania. 
sid ¢ high spots are his descriptions of the 
sia amazing dance festivals at which the 
"f Peasants perform dances whose origin is 
often lost in the mists of ancient magic. 


nore, j 


His account of the ritual orgies of a self- 
mutilating religious sect in Roumania— 
the Skoptzi—is the first to be given by an 
Englishman. He analyses, sometimes 
with diagrams and musical illustrations, 
the music and steps of some of the more 
interesting dances, and many readers will 
wish that he had concentrated on those 
subjects, which certainly inspire his best 
reporting. 


I CAN’T ESCAPE 
ADVENTURE 


By Jack Bilbo 


Jack Bilbo will be remembered for 
his first book, in which he told his 
adventures with Al Capone’s gang. 
In this book (Cresset Press, 7s. 6d.) 
he continues the story of his life from 
the time he returned to Berlin. And 
what a life! He went into the theatrical 
business (being grandson of Hugo 
Baruch, it was in his blood), ran a circus, 
made money, lost it, became a salesman 
so high-pressure that he flooded the 
market and finished the job, and then 
made a living by buying imitation 
hand-woven carpets and pawning them 
as genuine. When this racket came to 
its inevitable end he spent some time 
in prison, where he continued to throw 
his weight about until he was discharged. 
He next opened a bar in Majorca 
(where he met his wife—the fiancée 
of a man whom he sent packing with 
characteristic aggressiveness) and then 
settled down for a few years in Sitges, 
a resort near Barcelona. He ran a suc- 
cessful bar, patronised by international 
celebrities, until the revolution broke 
out. He stayed a while helping to 
clear refugees, then went on a hare- 
brained expedition to Abyssinia. Now, 
at the ripe old age of twenty-nine, he 
has taken to authorship, not without 
a certain success. 


SAILING AND CRUISING 
By K. Adlard Coles 


The growing popularity of sailing 
is the excuse for a spate of books on 
the subject. The appearance of Mr. 
Coles’ Sailing and Cruising (Batsford, 
7s. 6d.) is justified by its numerous 
photographs, which are beautiful works 
of art, and will arouse in the most sluggish 
a desire to go down to the sea in small 
boats. They bear little relation to the 
text, and look as though they had been 
collected quite independently of it. 
The diagrams are also good, although 
the six architect’s designs of small 
cruising types do not appear very 
representative. The text is a good clear 
piece of exposition, of little interest 
to the skilled hand, who will know all 
that is in the book, but of considerable 
value to the novice. Beginning with ‘‘An 
Introduction to a Dinghy ” and ending 
with a useful chapter on auxiliary engines, 
it explains the most elementary terms 
shortly and simply, in a manner that is 
reminiscent of E. F. Knight’s great 
little book on sailing, which, although 
published 44 years ago, is still unrivalled 
as a beginner’s vade mecum. Mr. Coles’ 
information is practical and concise, 
but there are one or two omissions, for 
example anything on buoys, and there is 
no glossary. The book is obviously 
written by one who has experienced 
what he explains and describes. 








Honey-brown, crunchy, toothsome 


es for tea-time. Easy to make 
and a joy to eat. To get the de- 
tailed recipe see below. 


There’s wonderful sustenance in 
these Plasmon Oats Sweetcakes— 
good for young and old. Plasmon 
Oats are the finest that Scotland 
grows and every packet contains 
a generous addition of “ Plasmon” 
itself... Over 13 quarts of rich, 
fresh milk are required to make 
one pound of ‘* Plasmon.” 


Sod et Pla 
eee T° 


There is no greater source of pride 
to the housewife than to have 
her preparations truly enjoyed by 
her family and friends. In the 
Plasmon Summer Recipe Folder 
there are ideas for all to try, and 
all of them health-giving. The 
“Alpine Summer Breakfast” for 
example (see below) is an unusual 
recipe from the Swiss Alps, ideal 
for the warmer days. 
«x 


In this folder we tell 
you howtomakeSweet- 
Cakes and the Alpine 
Summer Breakfast . . . 
and there are several 
other attractive ways of 
using the inimitable 
Plasmon products 
throughout the whole 
Summer. Send for 
your copy to: 


Director Section 
Plasmon Ltd., 
Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


SPECULATORS who rushed boldly into markets a fortnight ago 
have been badly shanghaied. Even before the Eastern cloud 
burst thé Stock Exchange. had displayed much blossom with 
little fruit, which suggests that the main body of investors 
had already decided to adopt the -waiting tactics I com- 
mended to readers Of these notes, Now that the heady vision 
of a summer boom has faded, investors, whether staid or 
more speculative, have time in which to take their bearings. 
Apart from the Eastern situation, the picture remains much 
as it was. Home trade is still striding strongly, oversea 
markets are gradually expanding and the commodity prospect 
is promising. With quotations rather lower and still drifting 
downwards, there is obviously a fairly wide range of securities 
approaching attractive buying levels. 


What of the Sino-Japanese situation itself? For the 
present it must take the place of the Spanish war as market 
enemy No. 1. While there should be little likelihood of any 
of the European Powers being drawn in, there is obviously 
plenty of scope for the kind of incidents and Notes which 
always depress Throgmorton Street. As for the more 
immediate investment reactions, the sharp falls in Chinese 
and Japanese bonds and the marking down of shares such as 
Hong-kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and British- 
American Tobacco, already reflect the uncertainties of the 
position. I do not like Japanese bonds as an investment, but 
should be reluctant to jettison Chinese issues or the shares 
of either of the two companies I have just named at current 
prices.” ; 

* * * * 
OVER 5 PER CENT. 


Returning to our search for a yield of 5 per cent. combined 
with reasonable security of capital, we may consider this week 
a group of preference shares in companies which cover a wide 
field of industry. An investment fund spread over the fol- 
lowing securities should not come to much harm : 


No. of times Yield 
Dividend Current % 
Covered. Price. sa: 
Barrow Barnsley Main Collieries 
54% First Cumulative £1 Pref. 5 21'- Ss 6 © 
Carpet Trades 5% £1 Cum. Pref. 4 21,3 414 3 
English Electric 64% Cum. £1Pref. 24 26,- 5 Io 
Pease & Partners 5% Cum. £1 Pref. 24 19'74 5 2 0 
Southern Railway 5% £100 Pref... ° 1 934 58 6 


The average yield on an. investment divided equally between 
these five shares would be £5 2s. 6d. per cent. In each case 
the earnings prospects are favourable, indicating a probability 
that the cover behind the dividend is being strengthened. 

x * * x 


NEWSPRINT AND NEWSPAPERS 


Rather belatedly, the rise in the cost of newsprint has hit 
newspaper shares. The immediate cause of the fall has been 
the announcement that the proprietors of the big newspapers 
have arranged to raise their purchase price from Bowater’s 
for next year’s supplies by 30s. per ton, a substantial increase 
on the £10 per ton previously agreed as the basis of next 
year’s contracts. As a tough estimate, the extra cost to the 
newspapers as a whole may be put at £750,000 a year. What 
are the chances of offsetting this burden by gains in other 
directions ? My own view is that shareholders may safely 
count on some relief, but that it will be only partial. Savings 
may result from the use of lighter weights of paper, smaller 
type and fewer pages, but these will not solve the problem. 
The main potential source of relief, apart from the possibility 
—I do not think it is a probability—of increasing prices, 
is the £1,750,000 which is annually spent on canvassing for 
circulation. Conditions may now compel the newspaper 
proprietors to co-operate with a view to cutting down this 
expenditure. Meantime, shareholders might consider switch- 
ing into more promising securities. 

As for Bowater’s, the promised rise in its selling prices is 
welcome indeed, but I doubt whether it does more than afford 
moderate relief from this group’s problem of rising costs. 
Increased pulp prices already threaten to impose an extra 
burden of some £1,500,000 a-year, so that prospects for the 
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ordinary shareholders cannot be viewed with enthn: 
Fortunately, the company has .attempted to prow 
for the future by acquiring control of two pulp mills in 
and purchasing options on timber rights in Newfouni,, 


* * * * 






































RHODESIA RAILWAYS TRUST 


Whatever views one may hold about the Probable 
desirable price for copper, it seems safe to budget ay 
expansion in output. The Rhodesian producers can 
out copper at extremely low costs and so long as their 2, 
is not fully extended one may be sure that increasing he 
ments will be met out of rising output rather than at ‘a 
mounting prices at the expense of retaining adequate sy 
While, therefore, I would not dissuade a speculatively mind 
investor from buying producers’ shares, such as Rhojs 
Selection Trust or Rhokana, I think there is just as vy 
a case, and less risk, in taking a hand through the cam 
companies. 


The £1 ordinary shares of the Rhodesia Railways Ty 
are attractive from this point of view at 28s. 6d. This» 
controls the Rhodesia Railways company which has a |p 
term agreement with the mines and which has recently q 
solidated its capital structure. For 1936-37 the trug 
probably have to go without a dividend from the 
because of the necessity for building up their statutory minim, 
reserve, but this should not interfere with the mainteny, 
of the trust’s dividend at 5 per cent. tax free. The raily 
earnings are increasing rapidly and for 1937-38 ir 
easily be practicable to raise the dividend substantially, th 
opening up the prospect of a higher payment on the try 
ordinary shares. At 28s. 6d. the yield on the current m 
of 5 per cent. tax free is 4} per cent. gross. 
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Venturers’ Corner 






Having recently recommended, in this corner, British Qj 








Shipping 12s. 6d. shares at 9s. and Kern River Oilfields 3s, gay )*™ 
shares at 5s. 6d., I cannot resist the temptation to advise taki} anor! 
profits. British Oil Shipping are now 13s. and Kern River Bq % Bed 









and although both companies have good prospects, the mm 
immediate earnings possibilities seem adequately discounti—y 
To quote an old Throgmorton Street aphorism: Nobo 
ever made a loss taking a profit. Turning to the depresift 
preference share field, I think there are chances over the np 
few months in the 7 per cent. cumulative £1 preference sinh 
of Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries, now quoted at 10s, iF 
No dividend has been paid since February, 1935, so tu 
accumulated arrears now amount to about 2s. 6d. per shar. & 


This South Wales combine has had a troubled career uh” 
managed to achieve a moderate recovery in profits in 19%f tube 
After covering debenture service the net balance was equiva 
to 5 per cent. on the preference capital and the carry forwai 
was increased by £50,000. The current year, I understani F 
started unfavourably, but there has been a marked improv 
ment in the past three months, shipments of anthracite havig 
risen sharply. In view of the necessity for strengthening tk 
company’s balance-sheet, in which assets require to be writtes 
down, even the preference shares are distinctly speculativy 
but behind the £1,964,821 of preference is £6,718,248 d 
ordinary capital. When the pruning knife appears the equilj 
will doubtless be severely cut down, but at 2s. 9d. for the {i 
share the ordinaries themselves do not look dear as a recovey} 
share at arubbish price. The principal adjustment to be mat 
in the balance-sheet is the writing down of the investmets 
in subsidiary companies. This adjustment and any othes 
that may be necessary would probably be amply covered 
reducing the nominal! value of the Ordinary shares from {i 
to, say, 10s. Such a reduction would enable assets to be cul 
down by just over £3,300,000. CUSTOS. 


















































































































[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice regarding particia 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits. Corresp0, 
dents who do not. desire their names to appear should appeni 
initials at a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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cALTH & PLEASURE 


CRUISES 


to the 


ORKNEY & SHETLAND ISLES 


d to CAITHVESS. 

AM ITH & ABERDEEN 
-_ June to September. 
Inclusive Cruises from £3 10/- to £7. 

NEW STEAMER “ST. CLAIR” 
yy pero first class passenger vessels. 
days’ Holiday, including 
at ST. GNUS. HOTEL, 
HILL 


and 
week 


aC. SHETLAND. 
£12 and £11 10/-. 
LOCH and SEA FISHING, etc. 
Full particulars from:— 

TH OF SCOTLAND & 
myer SHETLAND STEAM 
. EY IGATION Cco., LTD., 

- 34, Tower Place, LEITH, or to 
Dept. 34, Matthews’ Quay, ABERDEEN. 

















FOR LATE 
HOLIDAYS 


FINLAND 


te summer and 


beautiful seasons to visit Finland for a.restful ang 


autumn with their changing colours 











TRAVEL NOTES 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS 


Many experienced travellers prefer to take 
their holiday when the worst of the summer 
rush season is over, and for these the Travel 
Agencies and Shipping Companies have 
arranged tours and cruises throughout the 
autumn, and even the winter. The Cunard 
White Star Line, for instance, have a good 
programme right up to the winter, when the 
20,000 ton ‘ Laconia’ will visit the West 
Indies, Mexico and Florida: - There are 
still a few vacancies on the S.Y. ‘ Patris’ 

cruise which starts on September 4th for 
twenty-one days along the Dalmatian ‘Coast 
and Grecian Isles. The cruise visits Venice, 
Split, Corfu, Katakolo, Olympia, and many 
other interesting places. This steam yacht 
can sail through shallows denied to larger 
vessels, and is within sight of land throughout 
practically the whole of the voyage. Alto- 
gether, there are thirty places to be visited, 
as well as several shore excursions, some by 
motor. Fares are from twenty-nine guineas. 


The Royal Mail Line has a series of 
delightful cruises by the ‘ Atlantis’: on 
September 3rd to Algiérs, Naples, Capri, 
Athens, &c., twenty-one days from thirty- 
six guineas. Another starts on Septem- 
ber 25th to Tangier, Gibraltar, Cannes, 





by ELLERMAN 
& BUCKNALL 


The ‘service which main- 
tains a high standard of 
excellence, combinj-«;_ the 
amenities of comfortable 
sea travel with economic 
rates. 


Regular Service to: 
CAPETOWN PORT 
ELIZABETH EAST 
LONDON - DURBAN -& 
LOURENCO MARQUES 


Steamers designed and equipped 
for Eastern conditions. AH 
outside cabins with windew or 
porthole. Spacious public 


£40 
CAPETOWN 
DURBAN 
£46 


‘ , of ts ludin voyag 3 
ently cq ne Cost of visits including sc voy’! Naples and Lisbon: seventeen days from pion eae seca A oy 
0 . . c 2 s, x ac 
trust slsINGFORS, 11 DAYS FOR £11, with two days | twenty-nine guineas. On October 16th ca aah aiceedion, Wenn 

© rail A EMI, 18. D. DAYS FUR £20.18s., with seven | ‘ Atlantis’ sails for Casablanca, Las Palmas, for schedule of sailings. 
ie days at Tiuraniemi and two bso 2 en Teneriffe, Santa Cruz de la Plama, Madeira, | (——————_— ° 
s ¢ 1 ( . « - 
Minin iu titel districts of East Finland on the | Gibraltar and Lisbon : sixteen days from ‘ ELLERMAN 
Nena shores of Lake ~_ shook :-#eeereee TRAVEL twenty-seven guineas. Another interesting oe 
* or illustrat and book :— Hy : 7 
railw ie ela Street. Londen, 8.W.1 cruise will be made by a motor ship of & 108 4, ALL 
it @ , 36,000 tons to Italy, Corsica, Tunis, Tripoli 
Y 
and Malta. This ship leaves’ on Sa by ~ > IAN TD 
ly, th October 23rd. Fares for the eleven days, STEAMSHIE ct MI ANY L fngiily 
1€ tryy| including rail, from London to Genoa and 104-6 Leadenhall St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
rent i! ROYAL ROUTE CRUISE || return are from nineteen guineas. A Avenue 2424 
twenty-two days’ cruise visiting Florence, 


Hy Venice, l 
I jtea, Delphi, 


21 days, from September 4th. 
Dalmatian Coast GRECIAN 
urkey. Visiting 
Split, Corfu, Katakolo, 
Loutraki, Corinth, 
Knossos, Rhodes, 
Dardanelles, 


ISLES, 


Olympia, 
Pireus, 
Chios, 


Candia, 
Thassos, 


Athens, 
Bosphorus, 


Istanbul, 


Rome, Naples, Capri and Venice, by the 
same ship, starts on September 18th. Par- 


ticulars of this and several other cruises may | 


be obtained from C.I.T. (England) Ltd., 
77 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 








GRAND AUTUMN CRUISE 
by the World's Largest Motorship, 


tish (EM Salonica’ Edessa, Skyros, Euripus, Cc ee It is now again possible to obtain accom- 
S 38. 4 Nauplia, NO on a pi rovniss €'¢- 1) modation in the comfortable steamers of the 
e ti = f Finland Line, which have been booked up A U G U STU S 


ver §: 


le Mor 


HANDRIS- swe AGO EXPRESS-LINE ae 
4 Eyer St., James's, London, S.W.1. 
HI. 8778- " ee usual Travel Agents. 











HOLIDAYS ON 


: Cr ate 


) 10 South Moiten St., W.1. 


From 10s. to £1 per day. 


Our latest Brochure contains many pew suggestions 


—write for a copy to-day (2d. 


GALBRAITH PEMBROKE & CO., LTD., 
May. 0977, and 7 Billiter 
E.C.3. 


postage). 


Square, 





for several months. Many people think that 
autumn is the best time to visit Finland, and 
the changing colours of the forests are cer- 
tainly very fine during this season. A very 
restful holiday can be made near one of the 
great lakes, when the hotels and pensions are 
no longer crowded. The Finnish Travel 
Bureau offers an eleven-day cruise to 
Helsingfors, with a stop at Copenhagen, 
and two nights at a first-class hotel at 
Helsingfors. The cost of this cruise is £11. 
A longer trip of eighteen days, which in- 
cludes, in addition to the two nights at 
Helsingfors, seven days at Tiuruniemi, near 
the famous rapids of Imatra, is centred in one 
of the most beautiful districts of East Fin- 
land. The centre is on the shores of Lake 
Saimaa, in a forest of silver birches and 
pines. 








(36,000 tons) 
to 


ITALY, CORSICA, TUNIS, 
TRIPOLI and MALTA. 


Departure from London October 23rd. 


11 DAYS FROM 19 GUINEAS 


Including 2nd Class rail transportation from 
London to Genoa and return, to join the 
steamer. 


For particulars apply to: 


C.1.T. (England), LTD. 


77/81 Regent Street, London, W.1. 











HOME MOVIES x0 


Miniature Cameras 





Whatever you need, you will get it with the best 
service and unbiassed advice from Amateur Cine 
Service. Part exchange on a fair-and-square basis. 


Lists free on request. 


NEARLY 50° OFF LIST PRICES 


on Secondhand, Guaranteed, Reconditiones 
apparatus of all kinds. Latest tists on 
applicatien, 


habe Wovio® your nent Ma! 


THE AMATEUR CINE 
SERVICE, LTD., 


52/54 _WIDMORE ROAD, BROMLEY. 
) inutes Charing Cros 


ROYAL MAIL 





BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, 


LTD. 





AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON ~ LIVERPOOL ~- BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER ~ CARDIFF + GLASGOW 


See erncun : RAVENSBOURNE 0156/7 
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FINANCE 


A DULL WEEK IN THE CITY—THE FAR 
EASTERN CRISIS—RAILWAY WAGES 
AWARD 


SINCE my article of a week ago was written there have been 
at least two important events which have affected develop- 
ments on the Stock Exchange. 


First and foremost there has been the serious enlargement 
of the dispute between China and Japan and the actual 
hostilities resulting. The effect not only upon Chinese and 
Japanese securities but upon the Stock Markets generally 
has been all the greater because for some time past those most 
closely in touch with China have been disposed to take a 
moderately hopeful view of the situation, believing that the 
matters at issue would be determined quickly and without 
leading to anything approaching to an actual war between 
Japan and China. Indeed, only within the last few weeks 
it has become known that preliminary arrangements had been 
entered into connected with something in the nature of an 
International Loan to China for the development of railways. 
On Monday last, however, the City became seriously per- 
turbed on learning the news of the bombardment of Shanghai 
and the great assembly of Japanese war vessels, and the 
heavy fall in Chinese and Japanese Loans recorded below 
may be regarded both as an expression of the seriousness 
with which the situation is viewed and, perhaps, also of a 
tendency on the part of market operators to swing to the 
opposite extreme as a result of having previously considered 
the situation too lightly. 


FALL IN PRICES. 


In the following table will be found present prices of some 
of the leading Chinese and Japanese Government Loans, 

















AN INVESTMENT IN THE SHARES OF FORTY LEADING 

BRITISH BANKS AND DISCOUNT COMPANIBS 

WHEREBY THE INVESTOR IS FREED FROM PERSONAL 
LIABILITY IN RESPECT OF UNCALLED CAPITAL 


TRUST 
o BANK 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


BANKERS 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


MANAGERS | 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES 
LIMITED 


Bank-Units may be bought and sold through 
any Stockbroker or Bank. The estimated 
yield at current prices and based on cash 
dividends is approximately 4 per cent. 
Price of Bank-Units, 18th August, 19s 6d 
For full particulars apply for Trust of Bank 
Shares Booklet to any Stockbroker or Bank, or to 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
30 Cornhill, E.C.3 


Mansion House 5467 
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showing the fall for the past week and also the deci. » 
the end of July : © decln 

















Present Fall on 
rice. the wi 
Chinese Loan, 1912 " — 









































do. 1913 ne as 83 — 3 
Nanking Railway Loan .. oo 5S —I0 
Canton Railway Loan .. : 40 —3 
Pukow Railway Loan 46 —9 
Honan Railway Loan 60 —5 
Japanese Loan, 1899 49 — 3t 
do. 1907 66 — 4° 
do. 1910 47 — 44 <a 
do. 1924 a Pi 74 — 44 es 
do. 1930 Re Ni 70 —3 4 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank .. ‘102 —I10 Sy 









From the foregoing it will be seen that Japanese as yal 
Chinese Loans have fallen heavily, and if the decline yam 
the past fortnight has been more severe in some of the Chi 
than in the Japanese Loans, that is partly due to the fac 
Japanese Loans have been weakening for some time ‘pag: 
the growing strength and activities of the military party inJy 
has occasioned grave uneasiness with regard to the 
of the National finances of Japan. Indeed, almost the » 
redeeming point to note in Japan’s economic position js 4 
fact that, having bought up so many of her external Ion 
the amount now required for the annual service of the fore 
debt is comparatively small. Nevertheless, the British hoj 
ing of Japanese Bonds is very considerable, while even lar 
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financial interests are affected by our holding of Ching 
Loans, and especially those secured on the Chinese custom 

On both financial and political grounds, therefore, t, 
recent developments in the Far East may well account forty 







depressed tone of the Stock Markets. All the same, I thi ANNU 
that price movements of these Loans should be watched re 
closely, for in many respects the credit of both countries; DE 
good, and any lifting of the political clouds would undow 
be followed by a rally in quotations for the Loans which ae Write for 
now at a level giving a very high yield to the investor. 

THE RaILwAy WAGES AwarbD. 

It was generally felt in the Stock Markets that The Spectaip 31°¥* 
of last week very well summed up the situation whenjf — 
described the wage increases for railwaymen recommendi— THE 
by the Railway Staff National Tribunal as “ resting oni Eswbii 
just estimate of the various factors involved on either side" 420 
In fact, the first effect of the Tribunal’s decision was yf —t12. 
occasion an upward movement in Home Railway stock, if age 
movement due, to some extent, to sheer relief that the decisia > “°™ 
had been given. Later on, however, certain other facton — 


occasioned a reaction in railway as in other securities, hf 
the first place, railway stocks suffered sympathetically wihf} —— 
other markets affected by the general depression. In th Bl 
second place, there was a disposition to refrain either fron 

purchases or sales pending the definite knowledge that tk F 
Tribunal’s decision had been accepted by all the paris = 
concerned, while, in the third place, the feeling grew thi, — 
owing largely to the upward tendency in the prices df 
materials, the outlook was scarcely one justifying hopes d— 
any early increase in profits available for ordinary stockholden | 
That, of course, is a matter I have been inclined to emphasise | d 


even when pointing out the attractions of many of the prot F 
charge issues. “a 


Owing to the numerous and somewhat conflicting facton F 
operating within the next few years, such, for example,  F 
the increased cost of wages and materials, on the one hand, — 
and, on the other hand, the hoped for further increase a 7 
traffic revenues resulting both from active trade and aw 
from the future raising of railway passenger and freight 
rates, it is exceedingly difficult to foresee what may be th 
net results so far as the holders of railway Ordinary stocs 
are concerned. At present, however, it looks very mud > 
as though increased wages and the cost of raw materiah 
would fully keep pace with any rise in revenues, and it iF 
that view which at present is restraining any further advan | 
in railway Ordinary stocks, many of which had been bought 
speculatively on hopes of increased dividends. 

Moreover, taking a longer view, and without being unduly F 
pessimistic, there is the feeling that were the increase 0 > 
revenues to be even greater than anticipated, wage-ecarnets, F 
rather than the stockholders, would ultimately secure t 


Ple 
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(Continued on page 332.) 
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» OF CLORIOUS 
EXPLORATION 


ON THE 


IRANDORA STAR 


The World's most delightful Cruising Liner. 
Perfect cuisine and thoughtfully planned entertainment. 
SEPT. 
SEPT 29 Yugo-Slavia, Greece, the Holy Land, 
” Egypt, Algeria, Portugal. 
30 DAYS from 58 GNS. 


° 


Greece, Dalmatian Coast, Yugo-Slavia, Italy, 


Venice and Portugal. 
21 DAYS from 40 GNS. 


Malta, Dalmatian Coast, Italy, Venice, 
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| issued—available throughout the World. 
' Collection. 


= - - —— = R a 


ANNUAL XMAS AND NEW YEAR HOLIDAY CRUISE. 
Madeira, Gambia, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone 


and Canary Islands. 
24 DAYS from 45 GNS. 


Write for illustrated brochure and full details of 1937 ARANDORA STAR Cruises 


a ee a. ee 


E 3 Lower Regent St., S.W.1. Whi. 2266. L’pool, Birm’ham, Manchester & Agencies. 
C.F.H. 169 =o 











There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No shareholders 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... ce oe £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund £2 475,000 
Currency Reserve a £2'000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000, 000 : Paid-up Capital, 
$4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
412,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
Sates and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
BILLS are purchased or sent for 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 














Readers abroad, or in the country, can have 
books sent to them at monthly or other intervals. 
The choice is careful and intelligent, and, unlike 
Book Clubs, it is adapted to individual tastes. 


J. & E, BUMPUS, LTD., BOOKSELLERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


477 OXFORD STREET, w.1 





IF YOU 


were rescued 
from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 113 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION © 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 























“THE SPECTATOR? HOLIDAY SERVICE 


To readers on holiday, who normally receive 
THE SPECTATOR through a newsagent, we shall 
be glad to forward a copy of the paper each week 
to any part of the world, post free, at 6d. per copy, 
or to arrange for delivery through the nearest local 
newsagent. 





Please send instructions, with remittance to cover cost for the 
Period, to: — 


The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C.]. 




















©|HEFFER’S BOOKSHOP 


At one time or another nearly everybody wants 
to buy a book, to sell some books, to choose 
a book for a friend, or to find out about 
books on some special subject. It is at such 
times as these that Heffer’s Bookshop can 
be of the greatest help, and can offer advice 
based on specialised knowledge. Even if 
you have no special wants just at 
the moment, send a postcard to 
ask Heffer’s to send you Catalogues. 








W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED. 
CAMBRIDGE - ENGLAND. 
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FINANCE 
(Continued from page 330.) 


benefit, especially if in the meantime, as is quite possible, 
there were to be some further rise in the cost of living. 


QUESTION OF CAPITALISATION. 


In some quarters the view is even taken that the day may 
not be far distant before the Ordinary capital of the railways 
is cut down, though it is certainly not surprising that such a 
course should be repugnant to the stockholders, and in many 
respects it would undoubtedly be an unjust one to pursue 
at the present time. Memories can be conveniently short, 
and, assuming for the moment that as a result, say, of cutting 
down the Ordinary capital of the L.M. & S. and Great 
Western Railways by one-half, the dividend on the former 
were to be raised from 1} (last year’s distribution) to 24 per 
cent., and that on the Great Western from 3 to 6 per cent., 
it would soon be forgotten that this apparent increase in 
dividends was entirely due to the cutting down of the capital, 
and it would not be long before the public would be told 
that higher wages were justified by the higher dividends 
received by the stockholders. Not only so, but any such 
cutting down of the capital at the present time, when con- 
ditions over the past seven years have been abnormally 
unfavourable for the stockholders, would be quite an in- 
equitable proceeding. ARTHUR W. Kippy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


DISTURBED MARKETS. 
It would seem that the Stock Markets are destined to be 
dominated by external influences. The Spanish War con- 
tinues, but for the moment even that depressing influence 
upon markets has been exceeded by the anxiety occasioned 
by developments in the Far East. It was not until Monday 
in this week that anxiety concerning the Far Eastern situation 
became acute, although prices ‘of Chinese and Japanese stocks 
had begun to fall some weeks previously. As shown in an 
adjoining column, the fall has now become very severe and, 
taking a view of markets as a whole, it must be remembered 
that, whereas, say, a twelve-month ago, optimism was 
aided by the fact that prices of almost all securities held 
by British investors had advanced considerably, the setback 
of the past few months has been so pronounced as to remove 
this buoyant feeling from the security markets, notwithstanding 
the continued activity of home trade—an activity, however, 
which, it has always to be remembered, owes much to the 
present Government expenditure on armaments. 
* * * * 
CORPORATION LOANS. 

British Funds and other gilt-edged securities have not 
escaped the dullness which has characterised all sections of 
the Stock Markets during the last few days and, among the 
influences operating, must be included the very numerous 
issues of Home Corporation stocks, chiefly in 34 per cents. at 
the price of ror. More than one correspondent has expressed 
surprise that it should have been possible to issue these loans 
on terms giving at certain times even a slightly higher yield 
than that obtainable on the Government’s 33 per cent. War 
Loan. The chief explanation is of course to be found in the 
fact that these Corporation loans have a fixed date of redemp- 
tion, whereas in the case of the 3} per cent. War Loan, redemp- 
tion in 19§2 is at the option of the Government. Nevertheless, 
the outpouring of Corporation loans at a moment, too, when 
the National Defence bonds appear to be still ‘‘ on tap,”’ has 
acted as a drag upon gilt-edged securities, and therefore there 
was a feeling of general relief when it became known that the 
Essex County Loan recently issued would probably be followed 
by a fairly long pause before other Corporation issues were 
offered. Although the Essex County loan was for the large 
amount of £1,700,000 in 3} per cents. at IOI, it came out under 
good auspices and was so well applied for that applicants 
only got about 65 per cent. of the total applied for. Never- 
theless, by reason of the general dullness of markets and 
probably also because premium hunters were among the appli- 
cants, dealings in the scrip took place at about 3 discount. 

* * * * 
FRAUDULENT SHARE-PUSHING. 

In last week’s Spectator, under the title of ‘‘ Share Sharks,” 
the writer dealt briefly, but very fairly, with the Report of the 
Government Departmental Committee on Share-pushing. It 


is a Report which, on the whole, has been favourably received in 
City circles, where it is recognised that the Committee had a 
most difficult task in endeavouring on the one hand to close all 


avenues for the fraudulent share-pusher, while at 

time taking no course calculated to interfere with legii. 
financial activities. Nevertheless, it is felt by a good mam, 
in some directions the recommendations of the Conn 
may need some strengthening if the public is to be adeqm. 
protected from the devices of the fraudulent Share-p : 
and I propose therefore next week to give some space to 
City’s views with regard to the Committee’s Report, * 





* * * * — 
Our FoREIGN TRADE. 

Undoubtedly, active conditions continue to character — 
domestic trade of the country, and the Foreign Trade Rep T BOT 
for the month of July show the highest total of exports eB for the 
about seven years, while the large figures of imports megy 4 xc 
in the aggregate there has been an increase in the pense 3 Bromley 
turnover. This increase, however, is not so great as nial —) pel 
appear from the fact that for the first seven months of they -1 requi 
imports show an increase in value of £97,000,000, and expy Attention, 
of £61,000,000, the reason being that higher prices aoy ene 
for very much of the advance, and I cannot help thinking) je Hie” S°* 
rather regrettable that so many newspapers, in the desir waiE OM 
present a bright picture of trade, fail to recognise the qualify The’ 
points in the situation. Not only are the figures greatly affegaae. == 
by the rise in prices, but the effect of this rise is far more nots 
able in the imports than in the exports. To take qf COM! 
instance—but a very important one-—the rise in the valye¢ 
foodstuffs imported for the seven months was about £24,000,0 7 UEE 
and, in the case of wheat, although the quantity impor Q 
in that time was rather less than for the same period of |x ractic 
year, the increase in value was over £9,000,000, scarcely - osewh 
favourable point in the economic situation. Moreover, whi 
recognising the advance which has taken place in exports—a/B)  7yiro 
I am glad to note that for the past month the percentage ti visi 
was greater than in the case of imports—we should not lose sigh ge'cnne 
of the growing excess of imports over exports. For the finp Vale 552 
seven months of the current year, the visible adverse balay OND 
as expressed in this excess of imports was £222,000,000, ¢ ; 
£36,000,000 more than for the corresponding period of ky om 
year, while, as compared with the first seven months of 19 Pr 
the increase in the visible adverse balance was £77,000,000, |} : 

. A suitab 
can only be hoped that, when the year has closed, it may hf Spe 
discovered that invisible exports, chiefly in the shape of freighy, A ha 
may show some corresponding advance. Baad 

* * * * < 
CANADIAN CREDIT. Coutts 

Apropos of what I wrote last week concerning the effect upnf> yur 
Canadian credit of the recent proposals by the Governmer T Sou 
of the Province of Alberta to control the banking institutinf —— 
I am glad to see the report that Mr. Mackenzie King, tht 
Dominion Prime Minister, has appointed a Commission ih « TI 
report upon the financial relations between the Governma= 
and the provinces, This action has not been taken a moma 
too soon, and its findin ill b ited with the k [Aj 
t ; s findings will be awaited with the kens— , ° fir 
interest by the British investors in Canadian Provincidai®  5,,,,;.) 
City bonds. There have been many acts lately on the pad yor Ia 
these provincial Governments which have been damaging nf noon. 
Canadian credit, but the latest action by the Government oft name 
Province of Alberta in attempting to control the Charter tain 
banks, which enjoy their privileges from the Federal Goven-f surch 

ment, was so direct a challenge to the Federal authorities, tug — 
the Dominion Premier must have felt that it was one that cou” 
not possibly be ignored.* 2s 
* * * * 
“* Hot? MONEY IN AMERICA. ty 
The authorities at Washington are evidently still concerni>y 
at the extent to which credit resources in the United Stats = 
are expanding by reason of the long-continued influx of foreig 7 M 
money. It is of course an experience in which this country hi A 
also shared, the currency crisis in France and anxiety in otht 
parts of Europe occasioning a considerable flow of foreign mont 
to London. In the United States, however, the influx hs — 
apparently been even greater and, according to the latet 
messages, there seems to be a prospect of Washington taki “3 
some important steps to check the inflow by measures 25 
special taxation, both of interest and of profits secured by ded 
ings in American securities. For the uninitiated, it may pethap 28 
be explained that this expression of “‘ hot ’’ money means mont 
which, because of its origin and because of its coming into? — 
country under certain conditions, threatens the likelihood 0 1 
any great change in political or financial conditions occasionil 





a hurried repatriation of the capital which has fled temporatil 
from its original home. A. W 





* Since this note was written there comes the news from Calgary 
that the Federal Government has disallowed the bank legislation 
the Social Credit Premier of Alberta, 
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EDUCATIONAL 








. ———_—— 

trie T 1S IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

> Rety | BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

Ports the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

iit ind, P Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
End an 

Nean th Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 





3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 











.———_—_ 

RELATIVES. —Invalid or Aged Ceatlepeor'e 

requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
‘Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations. —GROSVENOR NuRSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 


Y hes match was off—we smoked, and so 















The “ match ” was “on” TOM LONG, you know. 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Q ct Training for Social, Professional and 


Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 































AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Rese £120-180 p.a. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
UBLIC AND 
YEAR BOOK. 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, 
Careers, Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—YEAR Book 
Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


| ager et COACHING UNDER SOUND 
CONDITIONS. Expert individual tuition for 
School Certificate, University, Service and professional 
entrance exams., with care of charac ter, health & careers; 
no abnormal boys ; 3; ten years’ successes.—Apply M. 
CHANING-PEaRCcE, M.A., South Leigh, Oxon, Engiand. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
4 Exhibition of 
NEW PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS and SCULPTURE 
by famous modern Artists. 





10-6. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 

I EARN TO W RE rE ARTICLES AND STORIES 

4 —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 

















ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFarLane(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 






















































‘ . Prospectus from ne eee ea ae 
sd _ a E % Chasen’ s Gate, S.W. 7. \ “ oe ¥ bee TING’ ob ea SENT a r - 
a 5 nguish and merican hrms waiting etaus 
* Be = HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- | free.— 
a HIROPODY. Full training under medical super- Lie, sy igen Henk, belied. Pines) eee 
vision ext term Sept. 20th : 2 * Vice-Princi ; . SEHK A s 
age i puspectes from SECRETARY, LONDON SCHOOL ae poe gard Me deren ad noncraghn a PUBLISHER has opening for Poems, Essays, 
S€ Sig Tel: MAal. es sabes ath te gerbes Novels, &c. Also songs and instrumental Music.— 
or CuirRopoDY. 299 High Road, N.W.6. Te a : . oa ‘ stends ove reare | = y 
h nastics. The course of training extends over 3 year: Send MSS or call, Dept X., LASSALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
¢ ny Vale 5521. and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, } Compton ‘Sicae wn ‘Sis iiawe Geament ear 
balan _— : — | Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse. Cricket, Tennis, | ~O™P'OP >teet, London, W.T. 5397- 
ONDON. COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. | Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus a anes Ae Act : 
300, « (Under Distinguished Patronage) apply SECRETARY. YONG POEMS WAN TED.—Songs & musical comps. 
of hay Complete and practical training for educated girls and — —a for Sy mpeg ek we wd eer 
desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to | ———_ = __ | —PerTER DEREK LTD., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av.,W.C.2. 
E 193; i ehiesioan) men, Politicians or Business men. a 
00, k INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 1ONGS & POEMS wanted for broadcasting. Amateurs’ 
nay bk A — — found bp pe geet ie SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES Seeshe considered. —£.B.M.S., 197 Victoria St., London. 
F pecia attention given oO toreign shorthanc afd 4 yk. 4 46 -_ = - 
eight, q Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 58) yi— — - 
needa NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. CINEMAS 
HE INSTITU T E OF PRIV ATE SECRE TARIES S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
P — —— a those ss o thee Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free CA a Y é Cc NEMA, 
rivate Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)— ew | of charge. ; Oxford Street. yer. 20981. 
Court, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.2. (Phone: Hol. 2208.) " The age of the pupil, district preferred PERE ' 
[9 enenneEEEEEEEEE —<$<$—$<=— and rough — of fees should be given. MOLLY PICON in the gay Jewish comedy, “ YID- 
; OLLY ay, Jee 
UDO HE TRIANGLE Seonenata’ Training College,|J. & J. PATON, rer Agents, 143 Cannon| DLE WITH HIS FIDDLE” (U) & Russian drama, 
mex South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Street, London, E.C.4, Tel.: Mansion House 5053. | ‘‘ We From Kronstadt” (A) 
tions, ~ 
g, th 
on D > ” AC se . Fi j or é e 
) “THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 256, ACROSS egy eee ny oun 
, 5 is body of persons has a a ‘ - 
meat ‘ b By ZENO “Il be gi h d oasunlinaah pel ! sity.” 
ene ha prize of a _ ° Token bed one —_— paca + fen we tape ns mj 7. Clothes when they are this 6. rev. The thing for the sailor 
| ani the first correct solution of ims t weeR $ crossword puzzle to be openec way are not necessarily anti- to do if he’s nettled. 
’ Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,’ and should be received was ; ‘ 
art of quated. 7. This handy treatment is 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before os Comme oe i eagee: Se ; a 
» or eset ae , hay sia Th . Chapters. what the physician can as 
; » noonon Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. ey 3. Vowels oneasien 
if te namie of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 14. To force a boy attendant into 8. You won’t have any diffi- 
tered taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are bpp ee reas ie ° : , 
, surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} place is violent behaviour. culty getting a word in edge- 
rent 8 eer “ sins ‘1 36. Rummage about with 30. wike with this person 
dhe 1 \ ; ise wi p le 
hr 7 3 rn 5 6 i a 11. for an Ameri- 9. Fish like the cod. 
Oud can a . . 
: . 10. rev. Was in session. 
A 18. Foray. ; 
a 20. “ Let me not to the marriage ‘11. End of eclipse. ea 
g 
of true minds 12. Iago said he was nothing if 
4 Admit...” not this. 
22. When you give the hatter 15. Forces open. 
nel this, he really doesn’t get 19, This disease partly comes 
ate upset. ; again in another form. 
cig. 24. rev. Rates—not head-tax ! 21. This dashing person is often 
has 25. “ Loves die, one we know seen at the seaside. 
het thee Lath of P ae 23. rev. “An allegory on the 
~ 26. You weuhaie at den in beaks of the . . « 
. v riot. 
has the refrigerator ; 26. Payment for this riot 
(oy 27. but this is found there. 30. See 16, 
By 28. Turned to one side. 
of 29. Is a lesson (anag.). q SOLUTION TO 
al 31. “Intellectual dishonesty is : . 
as just ...ity, and ... ity CROSSWORD NO. 255 
net is the | , destroying poison 
. of art.’ 
a 
0 DOWN 
ng 1. Peevish bendings of the head 
il . are ancient weapons. 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 2. “ That’s for remembrance.” 


“ 


Our ... oft in ourselves 
do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven.” 


The winner of Crossword No. 255 is Mrs. J. Milward, 
Treen, Barnt Green, Birmingham. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


TO LET 





VERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 

Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 

East End life. Send your name and address, and we 

will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 

Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 

Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E.r. 





ONTEMPORARY RUSSIA, No. 4, just out. 
Russia’s Gold Reserve, Religion in the Soviet 
Union, The Tragedy of Tukhachevsky, The Soviet 
Stage, and other articles. Price 1s.; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, §s. post free. At Bookstalls or the PUBLISHERS, 
92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 





OEB LIBRARY WANTED.—4s. 6d. per vol. for 

complete vols. or sets, 3s. 6d. for odd vols. _Send 

without quoting. Cash by return.—J. CLARKE HALL, 
LtD., 146 Fleet Street. 


N ANOBIER, Pembrokeshire, near Tenby and Pem- 

broke.—To be Let, near Castle and Sea. Facing 
South. New owner-built house. Dining, large sitting- 
room, 4 beds, 1 with dressing-room, bath, w.c. Easy 
to run. Garage. —Apply Waters, Mayfield, Kilgetty. 








WHERE TO STAY 


BINGDON-ON-THAMES. — Boating 
i riding, golf.— CALDECOTT HOUSE 
Gardens 6 acres. 





bathing, 
HOTEL, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo. Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sel! ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 





1% Discounts 24% 4, for 6 insertions: 5% for 13; 
% for 26; and 10, ;, tor §2. 
UNDERWEAR FOR’ THRIFTY 


\ JINTER 

BUYERS.—Better quality than you usually get, 
or lower prices than you usually pay, because direct 
from Makers. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Free 
Patterns of lovely “‘ B-P” Underwear. Saves you 
shillings in the £. Every style and size, for Women, 
Children, Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures or Art Silk. 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY WAY ;_ satisfaction or 
money back.—Write to BrrKETT & PHILLIPS, LTD., 
Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham. (Estab’d 1920.) 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





RETIREMENT IN SUSSEX. 


AST DEAN DOWNLANDS ESTATE, amidst 
4 23 square miles of permanently open Downs ; 
three miles from Eastbourne. Sites from £300. Free- 
hold houses from £1,000. Magnificent views of sea and 
downs. 
Particulars from East D&AN DOwNLANDS ESTATE, 
5 Windmill Lane, Friston, near Easibourne. 





UFFOLK.—Small hamlet, 12 miles Ipswich, 15th 

Century House. Two rec., 4 bed, oak studs, 

beams, main water, bath, 2 w.c.s. Tennis lawn, } acre. 
£1,250.—BELFARM, Kesgrave, Ipswich. 











IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE... 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL offers you 
almost country quiet within easy 
reach of the City and West End. 
Beautifully appointed with a staff 
concerned for your courfort, and 
terms from as little as £2 2 0 


weekly for full board. 
Write or ’phone for brochure. 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 
18 Anerley be] 


Crystal Palace, S.E. 19. 


: Sydenham 5363. 


























] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 


water, 
R.A.C. 





})}DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
'4Crescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Brochure free. ‘Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE’s HOTEL. 
STREET, W. I. 


YOURSELVES in English Country 


193 REGENT 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
b quarters, situated i in the loveliest part of SURREY. _ 
Apply for List “ S,” stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 
Trust ” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





w= ICKCLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 
8 REDCLIFFE GDNS. S.W. 10. Beautiful rooms 

with breakfast from 35s. or partial from 2} gns. 
Hot water every room. Quiet house.—FLAXMAN 5228. 




















A token of your regard— 


What could be better than a 
Book Token? A subtle com- 
pliment to the taste of the 
recipient who can exchange 
it at the nearest bookshop 
for the book he really wants, 
Book Tokens are obtainable 
at all bookshops from 3 6 
upwards. Greeting Card 3d. 


HOTELS 


——————__ 


RECOMMENDED BRITIsy 










BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVIL 


BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN—ALLAN W. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCE 


BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—T UDOR CLOSE, 
AS. 


BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGL. 


CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRY N-TYRCH, 


CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARN 


CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 


BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 


—PARK GATES. 


EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 


FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VaLtty, 
Street. 


GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India S$ 






LE. 






/ATER AND SM, 








AS. 








GRAYSHOTT (Hants). —FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 


—HARLOW MAN 


HASTINGS. ee 
UEE 
eee oN TON.—LE STRANGE 


OR HOTEL, 


ARMS & GOLF 


N 
KENMORE Werths). lactate CASTLE. 


KESWICK.—KESW 


KINLOCH RANNOCH | Werths). -LOCH RANNOCH 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTO 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 


ON HOUSE. 


LOCH AWE. (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C.2, 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—DE VERE, Renan, W. 


—THACKERAY. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 
S.W.7 


>» Gt. Russell St., W.C1, 


98-102 Cromwel 


MANCHESTER.-BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOGK.—SMEDLEY'S HYDRO. 


MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT 


ARM 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 


NAIRN (Nairnshire). —GOLF VIE 


ROYAL MARINE. 


OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).— 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 


OVERSTRAND. 


PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 


PORTREE (Isle of rau —ROYAL 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). —BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ay IV as, (Cornwall). —TREGENN 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE re. —SCO 
SELBY (Yorks).—LON 


M.)—PERWICK Bay & Ling, 


A CASTLE 


WES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 


HALL COUN- 


UR 
ESBOROUGH ARMS. 


SHREWSBURY (nr.). NTIAWKSTONE PK.. Weston, 


SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., 


HYDRO Hors 


NCE OF WALES HOTEL 


I 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE 


).—BEN WYVIS. 


TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY 


a oe COURT 


ACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 


PRIVATE 
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addressed to:--INDEX DEPT.., 
TATOR,” LTD., 99 
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THE INDEX TO VOLUME 158, 
OF “ THE SPECTATOR” 
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